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WHO IS THE 
SMILING MAN 7 


CLUES 
I. 


His children's education is as good 
as paid for. 


2. 


He's moving into his dream house 
in 1958. 


3. 


He's going to get $4 back for every 
$3 he invests today, after 10 years. 


4. 
He's helping his country and him- 
self, at one and the same time. 


ANSWER.: The Smiling Man is the man who in- 


vests regularly in U. S. Savings Bonds. What he has 
done—actually—is to guarantee his own future, to in- 
sure the security and happiness of his family. 


Every Savings Bond you buy will stretch your smile 
a little further. They’re the wisest investment you can 
make, today—they pay you back $4 for $3 after ten 
years, and that’s a promise by Uncle Sam! 


What’s more, every dollar you invest in Savings 
Bonds is helping to fight inflation over here, helping 





to maintain democracy over there. 


If you draw a salary, enroll in the easy, painless, 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan. 


Or, if you aren’t on a payroll but have a checking 
account, use the equally convenient Bond-A-Month 


Plan. 


Inquire today about these sure, profitable savings 
plans. And watch your smile grow along with your sav- 
ings! 








AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Riesiens clubs celebrate Constitution Week this month and 
we feature that staunch, fighting symbol of it, “Old Ironsides,” on 
our cover. This country’s current rearmament program to show 
the world that we intend to maintain righteous principles, has its 
precedent in the statement made by Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
“Millions for defense but not a cent for tribute!” The American 
policy was expressed when France refused to recognize the 
new government of the United States unless we paid her a large sum 
of money—and she even threatened war. And it was because of 
that policy that the fighting ship Constitution and five other 
vessels were ordered by Congress in 1794 to combat the Algerian 
pirates who operated against our shipping. These marauders from 
the Barbary Coast of 
Africa were capturing 
American, British and 
French ships and charg- 
ing huge sums for their 
return, taking much of 
the cargo and holding 
the crews for ransom. 
America followed the 
precedent of the two 
great European powers 
and paid this tribute to 
lawlessness until the 
amount reached two 
million dollars a year. 





At that point, Thomas Jefferson thought it would be cheaper, more 


honorable and the preparation for a better future if we were to 
fight. We battled the pirates for four years and finally settled the 
matter by sending “Old Ironsides” into the port of Tripoli and 
bombarding the Algerians (see cover) into a change of heart. The 
other African Coast gangster nations then jumped on the bandwagon, 
returned all prisoners held for ransom and signed treaties 
promising to be good. They remained honest, too—with the United 
States, the big young fellow who had licked them—but continued 
their depredations against Great Britain and France. It wasn’t 
until 1829 that the situation was cleaned up on a world wide 

basis, first Great Britain and then France getting up enough 
courage to fight. 


A ND now that we have become the world 
leader—in fact, the world’s protector— 
in less than two short centuries—there 
are those who say our way of life is 
on trial—it is placed on the defensive 
by writing and lecturing rabble 
rousers who say that we would not have 
the dissension that is now so prevalent 
if we had a better “system”—usually 
an adaptation of a foreign way of life 
that ought to be “tried” here. Stanley 
High, a very famous writer, lecturer on 
international affairs and church 
publication editor, is tired of hearing 
Stanley High this country maligned by those who can 
offer nothing better than a procedure that has failed somewhere 
else. In an article on page 32 of this issue, Mr. High asks, 
“Must We Apologize for the U.S.A.?” His observations are based 
upon a quarter of a century of first hand experience with 
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we had to say 


UINGLE: 


s 
Letters from clubs demand- 
ing to participate in the 
FORDWAY 


nancing welfare activities 


plan of fi- 


have us crying “Uncle.” 
Every day more clubs 
write us about the FORD- 
WAY Share - the - Profits 
plan of gum machine spon- 
sorship. 

Even our constantly in- 
creasing production of gum 
machines and gumballs 
can’t meet present-day re- 
quirements. But we’re try- 
ing. Some day there will 
be sufficient machines and 
gumballs for every club 
desiring to make money the 
FORDWAY—but that day 
isn’t in sight yet. 

Meantime, write for our 


free brochure, “Sharing 
the Profits the FORD- 
WAY.” 





LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 























The U.S. Air Force holds “Open 
House” September 18. It’s “Air 
Force Day” when all Americans 
have an opportunity to see their 
Air Force and learn what it is 
doing to help guard the peace. 

You who remember either or 
both of two World Wars know the 
importance of a strong U. S. Air 
Force in this critical period of our 
history. You know that we can 
have that kind of Air Force only 
as the result of an enlightened 
public opinion and a realistic 
understanding of the mission and 
purpose of U. S. Air Power. 

You can help provide that 
understanding by urging the peo- 
ple you know to visit their nearest 
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AIR POWER 


IS PEACE POWER 


You can help on 


AIR FORCE DAY 


September 18 


US 
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Air Force Base on Air Force Day. 
They will see displays of planes 
and equipment. They will meet 
the men who fly and service some 
of the world’s best airplanes. They 
will see at firsthand the vital posi- 
tion that the Air Force occupies 
on the Army-Navy-Air Force de- 
fense team —and what it needs 
to help keep the lamps of liberty 
burning all over the world during 
these critical days. 

Above all, urge the finest young 
men you know to enlist in the U.S. 
Air Force on Air Force Day. It’s 
one of the highest expressions of 
good citizenship. Direct them to 
their U. S. Army and U. S. Air 
Force Recruiting Station. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 








world politics. He was a student 
of theology and member of a 
Methodist mission to China in 
1919-20; correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor in Europe 
in 1922, in Russia in 1924; lectured 
on international affairs from 

1924 to 1929: was editor of 

The Christian Herald, 1928-30 

and is the author of half a dozen 
books on world affairs. 
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Oliver T. Burnham 


Bee Bloodless Battle of the St. 
Lawrence,’ an article that argued 
for the St. Lawrence seaway project, 
has prompted Kiwanian Oliver T. 
Burnham to write a rebuttal. Oliver 
is a charter member and director of 
the Kiwanis Club of Berlin Heights, 
Ohio. But what is more important to 
the subject under debate, he has 
been prominently identified with the 
Lake Carriers’ Association for-the 
past fifteen years and secretary sincé 
1939. His article, “Tolls on the 

St. Lawrence,” is on page 8. 


i \ 

i. kids are going back to schox 
this month, so we scheduled two 
articles dealing with school activiti« 
“Safety at the Crossroads,” page 19, 
gives technical and historical facts 
about school safety patrols. “That 
More Light May Shine Through,” 
page 25, describes a Kiwanis club 
project devoted to developing 
classroom technics especially for 
children with impaired vision. This 
is an extension of the work described 
in “Meet Lefty and Righty,” which 
was run last March. 





: 
i ITH all that has been said about 
the amiable relations between 
Canada and the United States, few 
know that a six-man commission has 
been arbitrating disputes between 
the two countries so successfully 
that hardly anyone has even heard 
there were disputes. An article about 
it, “Six Men and a Border,” page 27. 
makes timely reading now when 
international difficulties seem 

to be so irreconcilable.—F.B.S. 
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ony JOE DOAKES, resting in his 
easy chair beside the radio af- 
ter a hard day’s work, nor his wife 
hustling up dinner in the kitchen, 
would think anything of it if he 
heard a news commentator say: “A 


specter is haunting Europe—the 
specter of Communism. All the pow- 
ers of old Europe have entered into 
a holy alliance to exorcise this spec- 
ter.” 

Joe might think the fellows were 
spreading it on a little thick or being 
too flowery for his taste, and flick 
the dial to something else. Before 
his wife calls in to get rid of that 
guy and get some good music, he 
could well have heard a couple of 
sentences such as these: “Where is 
the party in opposition that has not 
been decried as Communistic by its 
opponents in power? Where is the 
Opposition that has not hurled back 
the branding reproach of Commu- 
nism, against the more advanced op- 
position parties, as well as against 
its reactionary adversaries?” 

But the chances are that the 
Doakeses won’t hear these exact 
words because they are more stilted 
than modern speech and also because 
they are from the opening para- 
graphs of The Communist Manifesto, 
that hymn of hate composed in Eu- 
rope one hundred years ago. Still the 
tune is familiar even if the lyrics are 
a little old fashioned. Both Joe and 
his wife have noticed them a lot 
lately in the daily paper, in news 
magazines, and in radio comment. 
Joe has seen them in another place, 
too, in pamphlets some guys at the 
plant pass around once in a while. 
Only yesterday the lathe operator 
next to Joe had blown his top when 
a fellow handed him a leaflet. The 
operator said some pretty rough 
things about the “damn Reds” as he 
tore up the leaflet and threw it away. 


Att of this turmoil about Commu- 
nism and possible war with Russia 
sort of worries the Doakeses and 
their friends. Joe had been a dogface 
in one war and doesn’t relish the 
prospect of a repeat performance. 
And so he is getting curious to know 
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just what this Communism, or Marx- 
ian Socialism as the Red literature 
often calls it, plans to do for people, 
and to people. And why the devil 
should Americans, or the French 
or English or any other nation or 
people for that matter, join a for- 
eign party? And especially a gang 
from Russia, one of the most back- 
ward and undeveloped countries? 


Ir Joe Doakes were to critically ex- 
amine modern Red propaganda and 
compare it with Stalinist methods 
of government in Russia and satel- 
lite countries, he might well won- 
der, too, why the Reds still point to 
Marx as their prophet and use his 
writings as their gospel for propa- 
ganda to encourage world revolu- 
tion, but definitely do not follow 
Marxian theory in the practical job 
of running the nations they control. 

Joe would read in Marx’s chief 
books, The Communist Manifesto 
and the more detailed work titled 
Capital, that nations would become 
Communist when the workers re- 
volted against their slavery, had liq- 
uidated the money class, and ruled 
themselves without any masters in 
the form of a government or state 
of any kind. He would then learn 
from histories of World War I that 
Communism actually was set up in 
Russia by trickery and not by revolt 
of the masses. A very weak and poor 
government structure just collapsed, 
nudged by a revolt of some soldiers 
who were tired of war. Then during 
the turmoil of the following months, 
Lenin, the Bolshevik leader of the 
tiny Communist party, pulled a po- 
litical quarterback sneak that histo- 
rians call a coup d’etat and raced 
for the goal, Red control of Russia. 
He made it, too, with interference 
bought from the Russian peasants 
by his popular cry to end the war, 
divide the land, and rob the rich. 

As Joe Doakes got deeper into his 
study of the development of Com- 
munism, he would discover that the 
old Red rule ain’t what she used to 
be. He’d watch Lenin follow Marx- 
ism like a road map from 1917 when 
he set about organizing the Russian 
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This writer proves 

that Communism is a fraud 
by showing that even Stalin 
isn’t in favor of it — 

at least all the evidence 
shows that real Communism 
isn’t in effect in any 


country that Stalin 


dominates — not 


even Russia! 


nation, until his death in 1924. But 
then came a bitter fight among his 
lieutenants for party leadership that 
ended four years later with the vic- 
tory of Joseph Stalin and his plan 
to make Russia strong before con- 
verting the world to Red _ ideals. 
Trotzky, brilliant Marxist and ad- 
vocate of immediate world revolu- 
tion, was exiled and hundreds of 
deep-red Communists were purged 
because they were heretics to Stalin- 
ist views. 


Jor Doakes would be back on 
fairly familiar ground now, because 
he would remember reading in the 
paper about all those five year plans 
the Russians set up and the famines 
that starved millions of workers. He 
might wonder why one all-powerful 
dictator had dominated a workers’ 
republic for twenty years now. And 
he would be puzzled more than ever 
when he read in Marx that after 
Communism was installed in a na- 











By FRANK J. PENDERGAST 





tion no man or group would rule, 
but instead the government would 
gradually become useless and wither 
away. The Stalin set-up would re- 
mind him more of the tyrants he 
studied in high school history, like 
Nero and Napoleon, or the 
twins, Hitler and Mussolini. 


axis 


An interesting sidelight he’d come 
that Fascism and Nazism 
owed their rise to the threat of Rus- 
sian Communism to European gov- 
ernments. So after all, it was the 
Reds and their founder, Karl Marx, 
who had forced him into the Army 
and cost him three years of his life, 
not to mention the tax load that is 
taking such a cut out of his salary. 
When Joe finally realized that so- 
called Communism wasn’t 
thing remote from him but a force 


across is 


some- 


that already had pushed him around 
considerably, he’d become very in- 
terested in getting the whole story. 
And as he dug into the growing 
number of books, magazine articles, 
and news reports about Marx, Com- 
munism, and Stalinism, he’d sudden- 
ly recognize that the whole situa- 
tion is a gigantic hoax. He’d discover 
that Marx and his Communism is 
like an old discarded jack-in-the- 
box that has turned up during a 
house wrecking program. When the 
cover accidentally was knocked off 
in Russia, a weird monster sprang 
up to startle everyone. And like that 
toy, Marxism can be 
stripped of its terrifying mask if ex- 
and _ identified for 


shocking 


amined closely 


what it actually is—a religion of 
hate. It is based on the economic 
errors larded with revolutionary 


preaching that has true appeal only 
to the malcontents of the world. 

The truth of this peculiar appeal 
of Marxism is emphasized by two 
obvious facts. First, a network of 
disciples has been established in all 
nations. There always small 
groups of people who are “agin the 
government” in their particular 
country, no matter what its form. 
Second, not a single nation has ever 
adopted Marxism willingly or 
through mass uprising of the work- 
ers in response to the rallying slo- 
gan, “Working men of all countries, 
unite!” with which Marx closed his 
Manifesto. 

Like Russia, other states that 
since have fallen under Red influ- 
ence were saddled with Stalinism 
through power politics—but never 
by popular revolt as Marx predicted. 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia all received the du- 


are 


6 


bious benefits of Soviet rule via the 
strongarm route. 

Those tactics weren’t entirely un- 
known to Joe Doakes, either. He 
had watched the Commies get con- 
trol of a union up in Milwaukee in 
much the same way. Although they 
were number they 
smart politicians and- would keep a 


few in were 
meeting going all night if necessary 
to win their way. Most of 
friends would get tired and disgusted 
with all the arguing and go home. 
When had and the 
Commies could outvote those who 
stayed at the meeting, they would 
call for a vote and carry their pro- 
gram. Then they would wire Con- 
gressmen that their union was for 
this bill and against that law and 
get away with it. 

Soon many workers got into the 
habit of staying away from union 
meetings, preferring to pay a fine 
than spend long unpleasant nights of 
bickering. That played right into the 
Communists’ hands, for their 


Joe’s 


enough gone 


soon 
tiny clique could use the large union 
influence as it pleased, and definitely 
not in ways the majority of union 
would have desired. In 
national politics as in union politics 
the creeping men had found a way 
for the tail to wag the dog. 
Evidently Marx had concocted this 
underhanded but effective strategy of 
politics, for the Reds all claimed to 
be Marxists. But why should Marx- 


workers 


ism suddenly flame up after smould- 
ering one hundred years and for the 
first time worry an already weary 
world? Doakes would find the an- 
swer only by passing through the 
smoke screen of Red 
built out of Marxist theory until he 
recognized the hidden flame of Rus- 


propaganda 


sian imperialism. The radical social- 
ist group that control in 
Russia were followers of Marx, and 


seized 


for a few years his theory was fol- 
But when Stalin came into 


crowded 


lowed. 
power, practical 
out theory and the Russian govern- 
ment developed into an iron dicta- 
torship administered by a ruling 
class of Communist party members. 
The peasants and workers, kings for 
a day, are back again in the age-old 


matters 


role of serf and soldier. 


Marx who 
philosophy 


Wo was this Karl 
masterminded a_ social 
revolutionary enough to stand the 
world on its head? He was the son 
of a middle class German lawyer. 
During his university career, young 
Marx became deeply interested in 
the study of philosophy and political 


economy to the exclusion of all other 
phases of student life. He finally 
evolved his own theories out of vari- 
ations of the thought of Hegel and 
the economics of Ricardo. Then he 
began a shift to the left which was 
to continue until he became the 
acknowledged leader and spokesman 
of world revolution. Even his friend 
and collaborator Engels said, “Marx 
was above all a revolutionary.” 

The Manifesto which Marx and 
Engels published in 1848 really was 
the cry of wolf, by two self- 
appointed undertakers of capitalism 
on the eve of what they hoped would 
revolution throughout 
Europe and the world. It consists of 
pioneer eeonomic theories carried to 
ridiculous length to support the 
doom they foretold. An unnatural 
glee in anticipation of the violent 
overthrow of world social order runs 


be general 


through this Manifesto like the 
cackle of unbalanced men. 
Tue predicted revolution was a 


dud. When better sense prevailed 
among the common people of Ger- 
many, France, and England, Marx 
and Engels were bewildered and dis- 
appointed. Today their narrow eco- 
nomic beliefs are almost completely 
discredited, Marxian philosophy is 
generally rejected even by practical 
minded Communists, and only the 
revolutionary urge of the Manifesto 
remains as cherished for 
propaganda use by the Stalinists. 


gospel 


Marx believed economics was the 
ruling power in the world. All his- 
tory simply was the record of a class 
struggle between workers and their 
masters. The masters controlled the 
machines or land or other wealth 
called capital. They paid the people 
only enough wages to keep them 
and their 
enough to do their jobs, and able to 
raise future generations of workers. 


families alive, strong 


The masters of production made a 
profit, which Marx called surplus 
value. This really belonged to the 
worker since all real value was 
measured by the amount of labor 
put into an article. 

Marx used his theories of capital, 
wages, and surplus value as a basis 
to explain man’s actions. He claimed 
that man’s struggle to feed, clothe, 
and shelter himself clearly explained 
past history, and what was still bet- 
ter, permitted Marx to chart the 
future course of history. 

Using his spyglass to the future, 
Marx confidently predicted a social 
explosion that would be the end of 
capitalism and the dawn of his 
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eagerly awaited Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. This big moment would 
arrive when the workers got so poor 
and the capitalists so fat with profit 
and power that revolution would re- 
sult. Then would come the class 
struggle that would wind up with 
the destruction of the rich and with 
a classless society left in the world. 
The new society would be composed 
of workers who then would own all, 
produce all, and enjoy all. Marx 
had earnestly expected this to hap- 
pen in 1848—one hundred years ago. 
Joe Doakes might be groggy by 
now, but he would be getting a 
clearer idea of what the Red scare 
was all about. So he’d read on to see 
why this Marxist theory didn’t hold 
water today. Like the theories of 
the other nineteenth century thinkers 
and writers, he’d find Marxian be- 
liefs are outmoded and largely dis- 
credited by the discoveries and 
developments of the past century. 
Marx was and is considered an 
orthodox economist of the pioneer 
school, but now it is recognized that 
his theories contain basic errors that 
defy correction even by new inter- 
pretation or by modernizing. 


For instance, Marx’s theory of 
value which Joe might dub the sweat 
swapping theory, stated that articles 
which satisfied a human want had 
exchange value equal to the amount 
of labor put into producing them. 
Where Marx went wrong was in 
considering only supply and ignoring 
the important element of demand. 
Sometimes new business ventures 
make this same mistake and go 
bankrupt even though they have a 
warehouse bulging with unpopular 
articles, each full of labor cost. 

The same mistake was made by 
Marx in his theory of wages when 
he said that workers would get paid 
only enough to keep them and their 
families alive. Here again he forgets 
or ignores demand. Marx Would see 
his error were he alive today trying 
to hfre stenographers, machinists, 
janitors, or most any kind of em- 
ployee. 

By combining his theories of value 
and wages, Marx came up with his 
trump card, the theory of surplus 
value. His contention that employers 
robbed workers for selfish profit was 
a prize formula and one Mr. Marx 
knew would make a lot of workers 
very mad. But it is another fairy 
tale. He just lived too early to know 
about modern wage scales, labor 
unions, wage and hour laws, col- 
lective bargaining, income taxes, 
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bonus payments, and other trappings 
that now distinguish his hated 
capitalism. The high American stan- 
dard of living has been brought 
about sensibly by internal reform 
and evolution, a result that would 
have been impossible by destructive 
Marxian revolution. 

Modern thinkers likewise reject 
Marx’s theory that the sole basic 
forces working in the world are eco- 
nomic. Geographical elements, reli- 
gious forces, social progress, inven- 
tion, pure accident, and 
many other forces generally non- 
economic are recognized as the vital 
influence in men’s actions and the 
course of history. That is why Eng- 
lish Socialists say the Communist 
thesis which seeks to explain all life 
in narrow economic terms is inade- 
quate. Very likely these and other 
errors in outdated Marxism are the 
reasons it was soon discarded in 
Russia, on the first practical trial it 
had ever received. 

The only value Marxism appears 
to have today is that of an ideo- 
logical rallying agent, much like the 
king in the British government. To 
the Marxist banner are gathered the 
idealistic revolutionaries and discon- 
tents of all lands, the intellectuals 
adrift from their moorings, and the 
unsuspecting dupes among the un- 
educated and misled workers. Under 
the cloak of his revolutionary slo- 
gans and utopian spells, an iron 
oligarchy of Stalinists reaches out 
for world domination. But they 
tolerate none of the Marxist tom- 
foolery in their rule of the nations 
they dominate. 

Gone from Stalinist political econ- 
omy is the Marxist dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and it is replaced by 
dictatorship of a revolutionary rul- 
ing clique. Gone is the theory of a 
classless society and instead there is 
a system of serfs and commissars. 
Gone is the fable that the framework 
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of government will wither away as 
useless—in fact, the proletariat is 
held in a bondage so harsh as to 
make the former Czarist tyranny 
seem benevolent. Gone is the hope 
of relief from secret state police 
which has been supplanted by a 
multiple network of civil, military, 
and political operatives. Gone is the 
promise of freedom from oppression, 
to be replaced by a system of hidden 
and consuming taxes. Gone is the 
plan to eliminate the army and out- 
law war, and we all know Russia 
has the largest armed force the 
world has ever seen and the appar- 
ent desire to provoke war. 


As Joe Doakes reflected on the 
dismal failure of the great Marxist 
illusion that was to deify the common 
man and bring him heaven on earth, 
he’d certainly thank the lucky stars 
that made him an American worker 
rather than a Russian. He much 
prefers a free choice of comforts 
now to a Red promise of pie in the 
sky bye ’n bye. And he would no 
longer be an easy target for Red 
propaganda because every time he’d 
hear a Communist catch-word or 
slogan taken from Marx he would 
see behind it the evil grin of modern 
Red tyranny and the greedy grasp 
of the Red bid for world rule. He’d 
have a clearer idea of the vast dif- 
ference between the utopian theories 
of Marx and the very real danger of 
Soviet conquest. 

Naturally he still would fight for 
his rights in the American capital- 
istic society, but he’d do it in the 
American way, under American 
leaders, and not be guided by wild- 
eyed foreigners with ulterior mo- 
tives or by their Quisling stooges. 
Joe Doakes, in fact, would have a 
much clearer and more correct 
understanding of the present Com- 
munist problem than ninety per cent 
of his fellow Americans. THE END 
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A Kiwanian goes to the annual convention, 


* . . 7 
is a guest at a radio show, and a string of 


happy events, that are typically Kiwanis, follow. 


Johnny Presents 


Johnny's presents 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 


E igreoatd VENTHAM wants to be a 
big-league baseball player. 

So do a lot of other ten-year-old 
boys. Most kids take out their dream 
in playing softball on the street or 
in a vacant lot. If they like the game 
enough they graduate to a school 
team; if they’re really crazy about 
it, they grow up to play league ball 


in sandlots, and maybe even are 


good enough to play with a semipro 
outfit. 

Johnny can’t do that, though. He 
can’t even play “shove-up” on the 
street after school, because nobody 
can play baseball from a_ wheel- 
chair, and it looks as if Johnny will 
be in a wheel-chair for a long-time. 

Maybe he won't. There’s just an 
outside chance that he won’t, thanks 


Philip Morris’ Johnny, third from left, John E. Vance, president 


of the Kiwanis Club of Providence, directly in back of Johnny, and Mrs. 


Ventham, Johnny's mother, watch Johnny go on the air. 































to an idea he got, and a man sight- 
seeing in Hollywood, and the fact 
that some people aren’t too busy to 
help a boy get the thing he wants 
most of all. 

Sitting in his wheel-chair, watch- 
ing the baseball game, Johnny had 
an idea. Actually, it wasn’t much of 
an idea; it was the sort of thing a 
boy would think of who wanted 
desperately to play ball, and knew 
he couldn’t. If I can’t play, Johnny 
thought, maybe they’ll let me be 
umpire. He called it “empire.” 

Only he didn’t have a _ baseball 
suit. That stumped him. Of course, 
he couldn’t be an umpire without a 
baseball suit; the idea was silly. 
That’s the way a ten-year-old’s mind 
works. He thought for a long time 
before he came up with the solution. 

Baseball uniforms were expensive, 
and he couldn’t afford one. But there 
was a program on the radio where 
they read letters from people who 
wanted something very badly, and 
if they liked your letter, they gave 
you what you wanted. Johnny knew, 
because he had heard them. He lis- 
tens to the radio a lot. 

So he wrote his letter to the people 
in Hollywood, California, who gave 
things away, and he sat back to 
listen to his radio. 

About that time a man from 
Louisville, Kentucky, happened to 
be in Los Angeles at the Kiwanis 
International Convention. Like 
everybody else who visits the Royal 
City of Saint Mary of Porciuncula, 
Queen of the Angels he went to see 
that unimpressive little part of the 
city, the part with the magic name 
—Hollywood. He met some friends 
who had tickets to a broadcast. 
Would he like to go? He guessed so. 

So Twyman Humphrey, of Louis- 
ville, past governor of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District, found himself, a 
little bewildered, on the stage of a 
radio studio in Hollywood. He was 
reading a letter from Johnny Ven- 
tham of Providence, Rhode Island. 
According to the rules of the ‘pro- 
gram, Twyman had to add an ex- 
temporaneous appeal of his own that 
would tell why he thought Johnny 
should get his baseball suit. 

He read the letter well, and his 
appeal won a response. He would 
send Johnny the suit himself, he 
added, if Johnny didn’t win it. He 
got it, though. Besides his suit, the 
“Heart’s Desire” program sponsored 
by Philip Morris, gave him a bat, 
three’ baseballs, a glove, umpire’s 
mask and chest protector. Mr. Hum- 
phrey won some things, too—a 
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Officials of the Philip Morris 


Company, representatives of the 


town’s radio station, the newspapers. 


chamber of commerce, the mayor. 


the president of the Kiwanis club—and 
Johnny—were at the speakers’ table. 


watch, a pen, things like that. 

So Johnny was all set. He could 
be an “empire.” 

But the affair didn’t end there. 
Twyman Humphrey couldn’t seem 
to forget the letter from the crippled 
boy in New England. He looked at 
the gifts he’d received, gifts he didn’t 
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need, and he had an idea. He wrote 
to John E. Vance, president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Providence. Would 
the Providence club be interested in 
selling or auctioning, those gifts to 
give a little extra to Johnny Ven- 
tham? 

The Providence club would. John 
Vance, in his turn, had an idea. The 
Providence Kiwanis club began 
planning a party for Johnny. Mutual 
Broadcasting Company was eager to 
help; they would send a transcrip- 
tion of the broadcast in which Twy- 
man Humphrey read the letter. The 
Philip Morris Company found their 
own Johnny, the little fellow in the 
red bellhop jacket, vacationing in 
Maine. He would be glad to appear 
at the party. Twyman Humphrey, 
who had started the whole thing, 
hunted around until he found im- 
portant business which would take 
him to Providence, fortunately just 
in time. 

A few days before, hardly any- 
body had known who Johnny Ven- 


Twyman Humphrey, past governor, 
Kentucky-Tennessee district, meets the 
beneficiary of the “‘Heart’s Desire” 
radio show Twyman attended. 






tham was. Now he was—for a day 
anyhow—the most important young 
man in the capital of Rhode Island. 
His mother and sister watched as 
Johnny, enthroned, was presented 
with his gifts: the suit he had asked 
for, and the trappings that went with 
it; one of those little gadgets an 
umpire uses to record balls and 
strikes, one that had been used in 
the major leagues; a baseball auto- 
graphed by all of Johnny’s heroes 
on the Boston Braves. Johnny 
grinned when they told him he 
would be a guest of the Braves at 
one of their games. 

Other gifts were bid for by the 
guests who had come to honor 
Johnny. Besides Twyman’s, the 
Louisville and Providence clubs had 
given enough to bring the total, with 
cash donations, to about $250. The 
money, in a Kiwanis-administéred 
trust, will be used for surgical and 
medical care for the boy. 

So perhaps—just possibly—the 
Louisville slugger and the fielder’s 
glove that Johnny is so proud of 
will come in handy some day. At 
least, he’s got his suit and the little 
ball-and-strike gadget, and can be 
a real “empire.” THE END 
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The system of checks 

and balances that protects 
minorities and the individual 
is found in a republic, 

not a democracy, says 


writer. 
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77E HEAR A GREAT DEAL these days 
s\ 4 about this democracy. It is a 
very articles, 
speeches and br And, 
strange to say, it is the United States 
to which they refer! Yet, this coun- 
try is not a democracy. The United 
States of America is a republic, 
which is something quite different 


popular subject of 


oadcasts. 


from a democracy. 

This carelessness of speech—this 
continual misnaming of the Ameri- 
can form of government— has de- 
veloped so rapidly in the last gen- 
eration that it is becoming a danger 
to our nation. For many American 
citizens, it not familiar 
with the American Constitution, 
hence they are uninformed as to the 
forms of our government and, hear- 
ing this erroneous term applied to 
it, they are led to believe that this 
nation actually is a democracy. In 
effect, so general is the misuse of 
this word that it is implanting in 
peoples’ minds a wrong conception 
of the United States’ form of gov- 
which is to deny them 


seems, are 


ernment, 
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By MABEL RAEF PUTNAM 


their heritage of freedom and indi- 
vidual rights which the American 
republic bestows upon them! 

This confusion probably arises be- 
cause both a republic and a democ- 


racy provide for majority rule... 
But there their similarity ends. 
A republic has checks and bal- 


ances for the purpose of providing 


for 


safeguards and protection mi- 
nority or individual rights and 
brakes which insure its remaining 


a republican form of government. 
That is, the principle of a republic 
is constitutional protection of the 
fundamental rights of minorities and 


of individuals . . . in contrast to 
that of unlimited rule by a major- 
ity. 


A democracy has no safeguards 
or protection for minorities or in- 
dividuals—it is based upon majority 
might and it has no brake to keep 
it from sliding into a despotism un- 
der the guise of majority rule. A 
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democracy enables the setting up 
of a dictatorship, legally, step by 
step, because the forms of democra- 
cy easily lend themselves to this 
evolvement. Russia is a democracy, 
even though it is a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. Lenin defined democracy 
thus: A democracy is a state which 
recognizes the subjection of the mi- 
nority to the majority, that is, an 
organization for the systematic use 
of violence by one class against the 
other, by one part of the population 
against another. 

The United States of America, 
however, is a republic in law and 
fact. Its forms would have to be 
abolished, the provisions of our 
Constitution would have to be re- 
pealed, before it could be made over 
into a democracy, a monarchy, a 
dictatorship, or any other form of 
government .. . legally. 

Our founding fathers knew the 
history of governments. At the Fed- 
eral convention held in Philadelphia 
in 1787 for the purpose of drafting 
the Constitution, they fought to the 
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death a plan of this young nation’s 
enemies to charter this country as 
a democracy—a form of government 
which, historically, was one of ab- 
solute political power. And so our 
wise founding fathers were able to 
devise a Constitution which would 
protect the nation against the dan- 
gerous principle of democracy. They 
chartered a republican form of gov- 
ernment for the confederation of 
sovereign states of the United States 
of America, which they called the 
American Republic. 

Article IV, Section 4, of the Con- 
stitution states: “The United States 
shall guarantee to every state in the 
Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.” Nowhere in the Constitution 
do the words democracy or demo- 
cratic occur. And in no way does 
the United States of America have, 
constitutionally, any of the forms 
of a democracy. 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” Upon this principle the Dec- 
laration of Independence—w hich 
was the unanimous declaration of 
the original thirteen states of Amer- 
ica, in Congress on July 4, 1776— 
did the framers of the American 
Constitution, adopted September 17, 
1787, build our republican form of 
government. 

Even the oath of allegiance to our 
flag, adopted by the Continental 
Congress on June 4, 1777, is to our 
republic. Its wording is: “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the re- 
public for which it stands, one na- 
tion indivisible with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

Now, as to the history of govern- 
ments, about which our founding 
fathers were so concerned. The two 
political methods of democracy and 
republic have come down to the 
modern world from Greece and 
Rome, as these two nations devel- 
oped them in the last five centuries 
B. C. These two types of govern- 
ment, known as the Greek democ- 
racies and the Roman _ republic, 
were different in both form and 
principle; the Roman republic be- 
ing a limited government, while the 
Greek government was absolute. 

Pure democracy consists of offi- 
cial decrees based upon the majority 
vote. It rests upon the verdict of 
numbers, not of law. In the Greek 
democracies the individual received 
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no security against the mass—a per- 
son could be stoned, and was, by 
the mob... for any reason, out of 
prejudice or as a result of organized 
dislike, even though he had violated 
no law. The idea of law, as a prin- 
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W ITH subversive groups making 
demands for changes in our way of 
life, no topic for discussion is more 
timely than the character of the Amer- 
can government which has brought 
us to world leadership. Whether we 
are a democracy or a republic is a 
matter of interpretation and to debate 
the question may never give us an 
answer that will satisfy every Amer- 
ican. But during Constitution Week, 
no subject could be more appropriate 
for club meeting discussion, and The 
Kiwanis Magazine offers this article 
on the American Republic and the 
one following on the American De- 
mocracy as a start. Readers who have 
anything to add will have their com- 
ments published if they limit their 


letters to less than two hundred words, 
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ciple, is not compatible with democ- 
racy. 

Rome had the idea of law, a be- 
lief in the right of the individual 
and in justice, then called jus, a 
moral sense, in effect, in advance 
of its time. Recognizing the weak- 
nesses and inequity of democracy, 
Rome began experimentation in po- 
litical forms in order to devise pro- 
tection for the individual. 

Rome, to begin with, had the ad- 
vantage of being a federation. It 
never was a “whole”’—the dominant 
characteristic of democrac y—as 
Greece was. In Rome the family was 
the social unit, so the Romans start- 
ed their independent government— 
the first to be known as a republic— 
in 509 B. C., with the individual as 
the political unit. Then they divided 
the city into political areas with 
equal governmental forms’ with 
counter checks by legal means by 


defining the source of authority and 
so set up a complete republican sys- 
tem, as we know it today. Moreover, 
they adopted what they called a 
Society of Contract, in which man 
was free-born and the rights of any 
person were limited only to the 
equal rights of another person. 

So the Roman legal and social 
system became an inviolable shelter 
and refuge from arrest or punish- 
ment until the accused was declared 
guilty under the law of a di “nite 
act having known penalties. The 
classic instance of this refuge is the 
Biblical story of the Apostle Paul, 
a Jew, who when about to be beaten 
and killed by a group of Jews be- 
cause he was a follower of the Naz- 
arene, said to the Roman centurion 
who was standing by, “Is it law- 
ful for you to scourge a man that 
is a Roman and _ uncondemned?” 
The centurion went to the chief cap- 
tain and said, “Take heed what thou 
doest, for this man is a Roman.” 
The captain went unto Paul and 
asked him, “Art thou a Roman?” 
And Paul replied, ”Yea, I was free 
born.” So the captain, fearing that 
Paul might be pulled to pieces, com- 
manded the soldiers to bring Paul 
into the castle, with a centurion to 
watch over him, and let him have 
liberty. 

Later the captain brought Paul 
before the governor, Felix. And Fe- 
lix, willing to do the Jews a favor 
when they asked for Paul, to try 
him, asked him if he would be will- 
ing to go up tq Jerusalem and there 
be judged. But Paul stood on his 
rights and replied, “I appeal to 
Caesar.” Upon which Felix an- 
swered, “Hast thou appealed to 
Caesar? Unto Caesar shalt thou go.” 

So Paul, a poor man of the work- 
ing class, because he was a freeborn 
Roman could have his individual 
rights upheld against local tyranny 
in the Roman republic. 

Alexander Hamilton, one of the 
framers of the American Constitu- 
tion who led the fight for a republi- 
can form of government, said at the 
Convention of 1787 (as reported in 
the Federalist) “In a democracy the 
people meet and exercise the gov- 
ernment in person; in a_ republic 
they assemble and administer it by 
their representatives and agents. A 
pure democracy can admit of 
no cure for the mischiefs of faction. 
A common passion of interest will 
in almost every case be felt by a 
majority of the whole; and there is 
nothing to check the inducements 
to sacrifice the weaker party or an 
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obnoxious individual. Hence it is 
that such democrats have ever been 
spectacles of turbulence and con- 
tention; have ever been found in- 
compatible with personal security 
or the rights of property; and have 
in general been as short in their 
lives as they have been violent in 
their deaths. Theoretical politicians, 
who have patronized this species of 
government, have erroneously sup- 
posed that by reducing mankind to 
a perfect equality in their political 
rights, they would, at the same time, 
be perfectly equalized and assimil- 
ated in their possessions, their opin- 
ions, and their passions.” 

After outlining in every detail the 
republican form of government as 
adopted by the convention for the 
United States, Hamilton analyzes 
the reasons for certain forms. “It is 
of great importance in a republic 
not only to guard the society against 
the oppression of its rulers, but to 
guard one part of the society against 
the injustice of the other part,” he 
explains. “Different interests neces- 
sarily exist in different 
citizens. If a majority be united by 


classes of 


a common interest, the rights of the 
minority will be insecure. There are 
two methods providing against this 
evil. The second will be exemplified 
in the federal republic of the United 
States. Whilst all authority in it will 
be derived from and dependent on 
the society, the society itself will 
be broken into so many parts, in- 
terests, and classes of citizens, that 


the rights of individuals, or of the 
minority, will be in danger from in- 
terested combinations of the major- 
ity. In a free government the secur- 
ity for civil rights must be the same 
as that for religious rights.” 

The word democracy came into 
use in England during the seven- 
teenth century as a term to describe 
the rabble’s unsound ideas of gov- 
ernment. The early English settlers 
brought it to the American colonies, 
using it as a term of danger, of des- 
potism. 

Much is said these days about 
Jefferson democrats and Jeffersoni- 
an democracy. But this is a myth. 
Thomas Jefferson was the first pres- 
ident elected by the new Republican 
party, the second political party to 
be formed in the United States. The 
Federalist was the first, and George 
Washington and John Adams were 
elected presidents as members of the 
Federalist party. Then followed Jef- 
ferson, and following him were the 
next three Republican presidents— 
Madison, Monroe and John Quincy 
Adams. 

Jefferson never used the 
democracy, nor did he ever call him- 
self a democrat in any public speech 
or papers, neither did Andrew Jack- 
son, although today Jackson is 
claimed to be the father of the Dem- 
ocratic party. As time passed, the 
word democratic was used more and 
more by Southerners, and as the 
Republican party gradually became 
the party of the South, it became 
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known as the Democrat-Republican 
party. Jackson was elected president 
as a Democrat-Republican in 1828 
. .. although he was then regarded 
as a Republican, a member of Jef- 
ferson’s party. 

It was not until 1844, when Jack- 
son had been out of office for eight 
years and Jefferson had been dead 
for eighteen years, that the Repub- 
lican party of Jefferson and Jackson, 
in convention, changed its name to 
“the American Democracy.” This 
phrase, however, merely meant the 
Democratic party. 

It was in 1917 that the word de- 
mocracy was first applied to the 
United States. This was when Wood- 
row Wilson, in declaring war against 
Germany, termed it a war for de- 
mocracy—using his party term for a 
national term. This action of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s caused great conster- 
nation among Republicans and con- 
stitutional Democrats. But they hes- 
itated to repudiate his action in time 
of war. They took the line of least 
resistance, which proved to be a 
grave mistake, because Wilson’s of- 
ficial sanction of this “catchy” word 
as a national term has gained such 
general popularity that it has tended 
to make people forget the real, as 
synthetic products are wont to do. 

But the United States of Ameri- 
ca is not, and cannot be, a democra- 
cy, because a democracy cannot be 
identified with Constitutional gov- 
ernment. Democracy, as a majority 
or plurality form of government, is 
not in accordance with the Consti- 
tutional government which makes 
provisions for the maintenance of 
human rights. In Constitutional gov- 
ernment, the powers of all officials 
are restrained by fundamentals re- 
served to the people, and this is not 
true in a democracy. 

There is much significance in the 
use of a word. Psychologists say that 
the change of a person’s name will 
change the character and personal- 
ity of that person. No real American 
wishes to change the character of 
the American form of government 
or to obscure it with a term which 
connotes absolute power or despot- 
ism as the word democracy does. So, 
from the looks of things it is about 
time that Americans threw over- 
board the use of the word democra- 
cy—a word which pretends to bear 
the face of republicanism, but is a 
a deceiver—as a term of description 
to characterize the form of the gov- 


ernment of the United States of 
America and... Hail the American 
Republic. THE END 
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EW CITIZENS are insensitive to the 

fact that the American way of 
life is under attack. The attack 
comes, in part, from abroad, taking 
the form of ideologies subversive to 
our best interests. 

More serious, because less easily 
discerned, is that part of the attack 
which comes from within and which 
arises—as I will later attempt to 
show—out of the very principles 
which it seeks to destroy. 

It is symptomatic of the concern 
over these matters that many read- 
ers of this magazine have raised the 
question of what our nation should 
be called. What is being attacked— 
the democracy or the republic? 

The framers of the Constitution 
made scant use of either term. The 
word republic in its adjective form, 
republican, appears in Article IV, 
Section 4. That is one more time 
than the word democracy appears. 
But reference to the writings con- 
nected with the Constitutional Con- 
vention—diaries, journals, reports of 
meetings, etc.—make clear that there 
were no doubts in the minds of the 
founding fathers. 

They conceived of this country as 
a democracy. As for republic—that 
is the word which they gave to the 
form of government which they felt 
was best qualified to preserve, guide, 
nurture and protect a democratic 
way of life. 

Ostensibly one of their major 
objects was to insure adequate ex- 
pression of the will of the majority 
coupled with devices designed to 
protect minority rights. To this end 
the major governmental functions 
were segregated to form a system of 
checks and balances and the prin- 
ciple of frequent elections was de- 
vised to give the people a ready 
means for correcting mal-adminis- 
trations. 

These particular devices for pro- 
tecting minorities were unique. No 
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America is a democracy, but our way of 


life is so complex and the functions of government are 


so broad that only a republican government such as we 


have can maintain it, this writer says. 


By MILTON LOMASK 


previous republic had made use of 
them. They are not inherent in the 
republican form of government and 
it is merely arbitrary to say that 
the term republic implies such de- 
vices whereas the word democracy 
does not. Britain, which is not a 
republic, has them—not the same 
ones, but similar ones—and several 
South American countries, which 
are republics, do not. 

Time and custom have sanctioned 
usage of both or either term. Most 
dictionaries today define democracy 
and republic in identical words— 
with one difference. Democracy is 
the broader term. It refers both to 
our government and our way of 
life. Strictly speaking, republic re- 
fers to the government only, al- 
though it would be an extreme hair- 
splitter who. raised objections to us- 
ing the phrase, the republic, to de- 
note the whole business. 

Both republic and democracy are 
words that define forms of govern- 
ment (and in the case of democracy 
additionally a way of life) in which 





the people make all the laws and 
choose all the officials either directly 
or through elected representatives. 

The ruled and the rulers, in other 
words, are one and the same. Where 
they frame the laws directly—as 
they did in the tiny city-states of 
ancient Greece—the result is a pure 
democracy. Where they do so 
through elected representatives, as 
has to be done in a large country 
like this, the process is called rep- 
resentative democracy. Our nation is 
a representative democracy, a de- 
mocracy governed by a republic. It 
is a democratic republic. 

What we call ourselves is a mat- 
ter of custom and preference. No 
term will ever please everyone. For 
one thing, definitions are personal. 
They seldom satisfy anyone except 
the fellow who makes them. This is 
particularly true of terms like re- 
public and democracy, for they are 
not things, but processes, organisms. 
They are never quite the same two 
days running and the names we give 
to them often persist long after the 
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processes themselves have become 
something quite different. 

Nor can you halt the processes by 
giving them other names. As a 
statesman of pre-Hitler Germany 
once observed, you can’t stop prog- 
ress, you can only direct it into the 
right channels. The important thing 
but what we 


channels 


what we are, 


What 


we grooving for ourselves? 


is not 
are becoming. are 
Under any other name our repub- 
lic would still face in these sober 
days a problem that has haunted 
social institutions since civilization 
began. Man is by nature contradic- 
tory and forgetful. No sooner does 
he set up a social institution, as our 
forefathers set up the republic, than 
he begins to tear it down, frequent- 
ly employing as weapons some of 
the very principles that the institu- 
tion was established to embody. 
That this tearing-down is under 
way here is evident. In what to me 
































... let the democratic prerogative 
of making the laws slip insensibly 
out of their hands 
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was a highly impressive article in 
a recent issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine, the Hon. Samuel B. Pettingill 
pointed out a major symptom of the 
process: the growing centralization 
of power, the tendency on the part 
of the people to let the democratic 
prerogative of making the laws slip 
insensibly out of their hands. 

An analogous process has long 
been observable in the commercial 
field. Only recently, in the case of 
U. S. Steel vs. The United States— 
and involving the right of the com- 
pany to purchase a relatively small 
West Coast steel fabricating firm— 
the Supreme Court ruled in favor of 
U. S. Steel. Four of the nine judges 
dissented. They labeled the major- 
ity decision an incentive to monopo- 
ly. They said it further delimited the 
diminishing area of genuinely com- 
petitive enterprise. 

That this drift toward centraliza- 
tion might take place and that it 
would be nurtured by the very prin- 
ciples it menaces was forecast over 
a hundred years ago by the great 
French publicist, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Tocqueville’s book Democracy 
in America is to this day an aston- 
ishingly illuminating picture of 
American Democracy at work. 

Space does not permit a resume 
of all the elements which in Tocque- 
ville’s opinion fuse to form the dem- 
ocratic way. It is proposed to re-ex- 
amine three of them as a means of 
showing how misapplication of some 





of our own basic beliefs contributes 
to a centralizing process that threat- 
ens the prerogatives associated with 
a democratic republic. 

One of these principles Tocque- 
ville designated as a “passion for 
equality.” American life is saturated 
with it. It is said that if a dignitary 
joins a European breadline, the les- 
ser-ranking persons make way for 
him at the head. If this happened 
in the United States, it would create 
a cause celebre, a scandal in the 
newspapers. 

Everyone remembers the long 
lines of soldiers at bus and railroad 
stations during World War II. Who- 
ever arrived first got first position. 
Military rank made no difference. 
It was first come, first served: equal- 
ity. This homely example could be 
multiplied many-fold to prove that 
Tocqueville was correct in calling 
equality the basic assumption of 
life in this country. 

It is primarily a religious idea or- 
iginated by the ancient Jews. From 
their concept of a single God they 
deduced the then new notion of a 
brotherhood of man. Like all great 
ideas, theirs was simple logic. If 
there be but one God, then all men 
are His children and consequently 
equal. 

The Christian church incorporated 
this noble concept and kept it alive 
throughout the Middle Ages. In 
England it found political expression 
in the writings of John Locke, Tom 
Paine and others. The founding 
fathers of America drew on them. 
The second paragraph of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, with its 
ringing assertion that “all men are 
created equal” with equal rights to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” is the great American em- 
bodiment of an ideal that goes back 
to the choppy grazing lands of 
ancient Israel. 

It would seem at first blush that 
no harm to the republic could lurk 
behind so noble a facade. But it 
does. Tocqueville put his finger on it 
and warned against it. 

“... the vices that despotism en- 
genders,” he wrote in 1834, “are 
precisely those that equality fosters.” 

What he had in mind is readily 
paraphrased. Equality and freedom 
are not the same thing. The persist- 
ence of the former does not guaran- 
tee the latter. 

Many times in our history we have 
permitted our liberties to be 
abridged, but always with the pro- 
viso that all of us be restricted 
equally. This is a sensible and prac- 
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tical procedure so long as it is not 
allowed to get out of hand. 

We must not allow equality to 
become the sole criterion of whether 
or not our nation is functioning 
properly. We must not become pre- 
occupied with being equal to the 
exclusion of everything else. We 
must not let equality degenerate to 
the status of mere envy—of watch- 
fulness lest the other fellow get a 
bigger piece of pie. 

There is a tendency to do just 
that—so strong a tendency that if 
tomorrow a totalitarianism were to 
take over within the framework of 
the republic (and it could happen!), 
many of us would be disinclined to 
protest on the assumption that all 
was well so long as all were equally 
enslaved! 

What is the good of being in the 
same boat if the boat is sinking? 


~} " 
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a great lucidity of expression 
matched by an equally great lack of 
lucidity of thought.” 

Our “little learning” might not be 
so threatening to the welfare of the 
republic if it did not exist side by 
side with a notable exception in the 
field of physical science. And this 
factor is complicated by the fact that 
as a rule the inventions of science 
are employed and controlled, not 
by their creators, but by public serv- 
ants and business men whose knowl- 
edge of the instruments placed in 
their hands is pitifully and danger- 
ously inadequate. 

Our advances in the physical sci- 
ences outstrip by centuries those in 
the social. It is fast becoming a 
question of how long the republic 
can endure half modern and _ half 
medieval, half automobile and half 
horse-and-buggy. 





—all was well so long as all were equally enslaved! 


We must check and balance the 
passion for equality with an equally 
strong passion for liberty! 

That the two are sometimes con- 
fused is traceable, in part, to the mis- 
application of another of our basic 
principles. I hesitate to attack this 
concept because it bears the 
charmed and respectable name of 
universal education. 

A republic is a government in 
which ruler and ruled are the same. 
With that in mind, the founding 
fathers foresaw the need of equip- 
ping every citizen with the tools of 
rulership. To this end they estab- 
lished universal education. 

And what have we done with it? 
Famous educators have tried in vain 
to tell us. In making education uni- 
versal, we have made it thin. In 
spreading it, we have watered it. 
The result, in Abraham Lincoln’s 
words, is a citizenry equipped “with 
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As a nation, with brilliant excep- 
tions, we read and run, taking the 
word for the deed. One of our trou- 
bles is that we are so all-fired busy. 
How many times a year does the 
American business man say to him- 
self: “I really am going to get some 
reading done one of these days. But 
I’m too busy now.” He would never 
dream of starving his stomach, but 
he lets his mind go for years with- 
out proper nutrition! 

Our trouble is that we confuse 
activity with accomplishment. Ac- 
complishment is meaningful activi- 
ty and the rest—a large part in this 
country—is mere bustle. 

It would do us all a world of good 
to slow down, to take time out to 
read and think and get acquainted 
with ourselves. It would cut down 
our medical bills too. As Novelist 
John Steinbeck has written: “What 
can it profit a man to gain the whole 


world and to come to his property 
with a gastric ulcer . . . and bifo- 
cals?” 

It is evidence of the thinness of 
our educational system that we heap 
scorn on those who seek wisdom 
through learning. We call them 
“squares” and “highbrows.” And our 
movies glorify the dumb hero. Dag- 
wood threatens to become the na- 
tional ideal!—and that in a day 
when, as never before, we need 
Jeffersons and Lincolns as well as 
Einsteins. 

We have a magnificent communi- 
cations system but we devote it far 
too preponderantly to commercial 
rather than to educational ends. It is 
worrisome to reflect that a genera- 
tion of American children is grow- 
ing up in a radio-television-news- 
paper-juke box-movie din and con- 
fusion that greatly lessen the pos- 
sibility of their ever learning how to 
think. Quiet and the time in which 
to meditate have ever been import- 
ant factors in progress. It is to the 
detriment of our country that we 
neglect them. 


Of all the principles associated 
with the republic, liberty is the most 
precious and the most susceptible 
to misintepretation and abuse. In 
this country it tends to take the 
form of mere resistance to author- 
ity. 

Unlike the British people, who 
identify themselves with their gov- 
ernment, we drive a wedge between 
ourselves and ours. The background 
of this trait is obvious. After all, we 
were born out of a revolution against 
King George the Third. And we 
have never gotten over it. We call 
ourselves a nation of laws, but we 
have done more than our share of 
breaking them. The Eighteenth 
Amendment is only one example. 
Evasions of anti-trust and labor laws 
are two more. 

We vote a group of men into of- 
fice and then go home and act as if, 
instead of their being Joe Jones and 
Bill Brown next door, they were a 
pack of King George the Thirds 
bent on depriving us of the liberties 
we elected them to maintain. 

In so far as this national trait 
makes us wary of the Man on Horse- 
back, it is healthy. It is essentially 
detrimental, however, in that it 
breeds an indifference to govern- 
ment that overlooks the truism that 
no stream can rise higher than its 
source. 

No American government can be 
any wiser than the people who vote 

(Continued on page 50) 
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For fifty years Hawaii has been knocking at our door asking 


for admission to the United States and has now developed further 


than most of our states when they were admitted. 





NIFTY YEARS AGO Hawaiians voted 
I to give up their independent 
republic and become a part of the 
United States. 

They have never regretted their 
action. But they do feel that it is 
time, and more than time, for them 
to become a full-fledged state in- 
stead of that curious administrative 
anomaly, a territory. They want a 
flag with forty-nine stars in it. 

The islanders claim, with justice, 
that on virtually every score they 
are further advanced than was any 
other territory subsequently grad- 
uated to statehood—and about half 
the present forty-eight states began 
as territories. Over half a million 
people live in Hawaii, more than any 
territory had, except Oklahoma, 
when admitted to statehood, and 
more than half a dozen of the pres- 
ent states. Hawaiian real estate is 
assessed at a gross value of more 
than $700,000,000, greater than any 
state when admitted, again excepting 
Oklahoma. On the basis of area Ha- 
waii doesn’t stand up so well, but 
even so, she is bigger than Delaware, 
Connecticut or Rhode Island—bigger 
than the latter two combined. 

Her economy is well-rounded and 
progressive; Hawaiian sugar work- 
ers are the highest paid agricultural 
workers in the world, on a year- 
round basis. She is taxed on the 
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are the states, for 


basis as 
some years past paying more than 
twelve or fourteen of her “big sis- 
ters” have paid. She does a thriving 
trade with continental United States, 
amounting to a half billion dollars 
yearly, and boasts a gross annual 


same 


business of over a billion dollars. 
Before the war, Hawaii did 
business with the United States than 
any except five of the largest foreign 
countries. 

The contribution of the little is- 


more 


lands to America in two wars is 
well known. The most decorated 
battalion in the country during 


World War II came from Hawaii. 

Hundreds of thousands of service- 
men passed through the islands, or 
were stationed there, during the late 
war. To many, no doubt, it came as 
a surprise that Hawaii wasn’t the 
remote, dreamy outpost they had 
thought, a sand-and-surf paradise 
of hula girls, palm trees and flower- 
decked natives in grass huts. In- 
stead, they found a Honolulu looking 
more like Omaha, Nebraska, than 
the exotic Pacific town they had 
imagined, and natives playing foot- 
ball—and playing it well—for the 
University of Hawaii. 

Even some of the legislators whom 
the United States has sent to ex- 
amine her credentials seemed aston- 
ished and a little perturbed to dis- 


falling 


By GEORGE H. McLANE 


Executive Secretary, Hawaii Statehood Commission 


cover, in the words of a House com- 
mittee of 1935, “a modern unit of 
the American commonwealth, with 
a political, social and economic 
structure of the highest type.” 

Ironically, the islands’ good record 
of self-government and the lauda- 
tory reports sent back by investi- 
gators have been one of the stum- 
bling blocks in Hawaii’s path to 
statehood. Opponents to statehood 
ask, “If things are going so well, 
why change them?” 

First, and most important: “Tax- 
ation without representation is tyr- 
anny.” Since 1900, Hawaiians have 
paid into the federal treasury almost 
$900,000,000 in internal revenue tax- 
and have never had one cent’s 
worth of say about its spending. Of 
course, a fairly good sized portion 
of this money has been refunded in 
one form or another, under various 
federal programs. Hawaii has never 
received more than any state in pro- 
portion to outlay, and often consid- 
erably less. In any event, the princi- 
ple is violated: they are taxed and 
not represented. 

They have no choice in the selec- 
tion of their governor; he is chosen 
by the President and approved by 
the Senate. The Secretary of the 
Territory, corresponding to the Sec- 
retary of State in a state govern- 
ment, is chosen for them in Washing- 
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ton. So are most of their judges. 
They have no voice in national elec- 
tions, although both parties allow 
them to send voting delegates to 
nominating conventions. 

Under the Organic Act, which is 
Hawaii's “constitution,” the terri- 
tory is permitted to send one dele- 
gate to Congress who “sits” in the 
House. That’s about what it boils 
down to—he sits. And that is per- 
haps the most galling restriction of 
all. The territorial delegate can’t 
vote. He can introduce legislation— 
and anyone who has any knowledge 
of practical politics won’t have to be 
told what a mountain of discourage- 
ments he faces without a vote. He 
is, in effect, a one-man lobby. 

Year after year, for example, the 
delegate from Hawaii has offered 
legislation for statehood; year after 
year the territorial legislature has 
begged Congress for action. 

It wasn’t until 1935, thirteen years 
ago, that the Congress finally bestir- 
red itself. Did it grant statehood? 
No; it sent a committee, which even- 
tually submitted a report adding up 
to the sentence quoted above, prais- 
ing Hawaii to the skies. 

The Congressmen apparently liked 
it in Hawaii. At any rate, having 
formed the habit of sending com- 
mittees there to “investigate,” they 
found the habit hard to break. Since 
the original group, five more have 
turned in reports adding up to 3,000 
pages of testimony and statements. 

All the committees, without ex- 
ception, confirmed and added to the 
favorable report of the original one. 
The last three investigations, in 1946, 
1947, and 1948, have said emphati- 
cally that Hawaii meets all the re- 
quirements of statehood and should 
be admitted into full partnership 
without delay. 

Islanders caught a gleam of hope 
in June of last year. The House, af- 
ter unanimous recommendations of 
the Public Lands Committee, ap- 
proved the statehood bill introduced 
by Delegate Joseph R. Farrington. 
The gleam of hope dwindled when 
the bill gathered dust in the files of 
the Public Lands Committee until 
December. Then it was unearthed. 
The committee decided it needed 
some additional information and 
called for—another investigation! 

Senator Guy Cordon of Oregon, 
the investigator chosen, visited the 
territory’s six major islands, inter- 
viewed 215 witnesses, and added an 
additional 497 pages to the already 
bulging record. His report told the 
same story. Hawaii was ready for 
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Top: The University of Hawaii is a first class school that 





compares favorably with mainland colleges. Middle: Waialua, one 
of Hawaii’s most productive sugar plantations, is a model of agricultural 
efficiency. Bottom: Downtown Honolulu is as modern as the mainland. 
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statehood and should have it. 

Another investigation—this time 
to allow opponents of statehood on 
the mainland a chance to be heard. 
Eight witnesses appeared. All sup- 
ported the bill. The full committee 
met in late spring of this year, with 
the eyes of all Hawaiians watching 
them eagerly. 

By a vote of seven to five they 
decided on—another investigation. 

Senator Knowland of California 
proposed action to bypass the new 
investigation and proceed with a 
vote. The chary committee was du- 
bious—and there the matter remains. 

Hawaiians are beginning to ask 
questions. What, exactly, does it 
take to achieve statehood? Both ma- 
jor parties are enthusiastically for 
it. President Truman and a whole 
“Who's Who” of national leaders 
have urged it. A Gallup poll shows 
four of every five persons back the 
idea. So does eighty-four per cent 
of the country’s press. 

Hawaiians are emphatic about it. 
Senator Cordon made a special ap- 
peal for opponents of statehood to 


Upper left: 





Whereas, Hawaii and Alaska are now 
territories of the United States of America, 
and steps have been taken to secure state 
hood for each of these territories, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, that in view of present 
world such 
hood would be mutually beneficial, we peti 
1 States to 


conditions, and because state 


tion the Congress of the Unite 
give prompt consideration to the admission 
of Hawaii and Alaska as states of the 
Union—Resolution passed at 33rd Annual 
Convention I 


Angeles, Tune 6-10, 1948 





present their views. Of 231 persons 
he interviewed, only sixteen were 
against it—and some of these hedged 
by saying “not right now.” 

Civic, fraternal, and service 
ganizations are among the staunchest 
supporters of statehood. Millions of 
Americans of every walk of life, 
through some twenty-five national 
and local groups, have 
formally endorsed the project. 

In the islands themselves, Kiwa- 
nis clubs, only recently installed, 
have demonstrated their usual vigor 
in backing a worthy cause. R. Allen 
Watkins, first president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Honolulu, has earned 
wide recognition for his work for 
the movement. Watkins says: 


or- 


scores of 





“Every thinking Kiwanian should 
actively support the immediate con- 
summation of his government’s fif- 
ty-year-old obligation—the accept- 
ance of Hawaii into the Union as a 
state. Kiwanis stands for the great 
democratic principles on which our 
country was founded and which are 
now being denied the citizens of 
Hawaii. An equal voice in the Con- 
gress that governs us, equality of 
franchise, economic, legislative, and 
judicial nondiscrimination—t hese 
things can only be guaranteed under 
statehood, and are our heritage.” 

Like Americans everywhere else, 
the people of Hawaii have their dif- 
ferences. Business and labor squab- 
ble. Republicans are sure that Dem- 
ocrats bring only disaster—and vice 
Landlord and tenant have 
widely divergent views concerning 


versa. 


a fair rent for an apartment on Ala 
Wai Boulevard. 

But on one subject 
their differences and agree: Hawaii 
ought to be a state 


they forget 


now. THE END 


Gen. Mark Clark reviews the Hawaiian battalion, the most decorated of all 


dmerican units, at Leghorn, Italy in the fall of 1944, Upper right: Hawaii’s greatest crop— 
sugar cane—is sent to the mill by rail for grinding. Lower left: Hawaiian Airlines, local air 
carrier, makes fifty flights daily and has never had an accident in its nineteen-year existence. 
Lower right: Honolulu Kiwanians welcome Julian Bryan, traveler, author, lecturer. 
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Fostered by service clubs, 


the school safety patrols 


have grown so that today 325,000 


kids guard 8,000,000 classmates. 


SAFETY 


T THE 











CROSSROADS By JOHN MORRISON 


| ate MINUTES before the end of his 
geography class, thirteen-year- 
old Jimmy Smith slips from his desk 
and, with an approving nod from his 
teacher, leaves the classroom. Jimmy 
is a member of the school safety 
patrol, and he is on his way to his 
assigned post at the school corner. 
He will be on station to safeguard 
the lives of his schoolmates before 
they arrive at the crossing. 

All over America, youngsters like 
Jimmy are leaving their classes a 
few minutes early to do a job for 


safety in their communities. More 
than 325,000 boys and girls not yet 
in their teens proudly wear their 
white Sam Browne belts as symbols 
of membership in school safety 
patrols in 3,500 cities throughout the 
United States. These youngsters are 
helping to protect their own lives 
and the lives of more than 8,000,000 
of their classmates. And they are 
doing a man-sized job with great 
success! 

While the traffic death rate for 


the entire population of the country 


Here are only a few of the 1,495 members of the Junior 
Patrol sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City. The occasion 
is a celebration where awards are given for outstanding work. 





















has increased sixty-one per cent 
during the past twenty-five years, 
the rate for the five-to-fourteen 
year age group has gone down 
twenty-seven per cent. Last year 
alone, the rate was less than half 
that for the population as a whole. 

This gratifying achievement re- 
flects the growing importance of 
child safety activities on all levels 
of American life—in the home, in 
the school and elsewhere. It is due 
in large part to school safety patrols 
and the support they have received 
from the service clubs and other 
groups in their communities. 

School safety patrols certainly are 
a worthwhile project. The lives they 
are saving every day convince even 
the most cynical doubter. The story 
of their growth suggests, however, 
that their value is greatest when 
they are properly organized and uni- 
formly operated. 

The patrols are not a new phe- 
nomenon. Neither are they very old. 
Boys who are members of the first 
patrols to be organized are still 
young men—or at least youngish 
men. Yet in thirty years the move- 
ment has grown from a few patrols, 
more or less haphazardly organized 
and each with its own rules, to the 
nation-wide army it is today. 

World War I brought the real 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Here is the first 
meeting of the new 1948-49 
Board which was held at the 








General offices shortly after 
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President J. Belmont Mosser, 
Vice President Don Murdoch, 
Past 


ciel Charles Armstrong, Treasurer 


Immediate President 











the Los Angeles Convention. 


From left to right: Trustees 


Lee Campbell, Donald Forsythe, George Kirk, Al Cox, Albert 


Buck, Secretary O. E. Peterson, Vice President John Gorsuch, 


T THE meeting of the Board of 

Trustees held July 30, 31 and 
August 1, 1948 the following action 
was taken: 

The theme, “Aggressive Citizen- 
ship—Our Individual Responsibility,” 
was adopted for 1949. 

The highly successful “It’s Fun To 
Live in America!” campaign was 
approved for continuation in 1949. 

It was recommended that special 
emphasis be directed toward reach- 
ing the goal of 200,000 members by 
June 15, 1949. 

A new system of processing pro- 
posed resolutions was adopted which 
will place them in the hands of all 
clubs thirty days before the opening 
date of the International convention 
so that the be able to 
them their 


clubs will 
and _ instruct 
delegates in advance. 

The final date for clubs to submit 
information for the 1949 directory 
was set at February 1, 1949. 

A Circle K emblem was adopted. 

The Objectives for 1949, as ap- 
proved at this Board meeting, will 
be pubiished in the January, 1949 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

A special Board committee to 


consider 


study the question of a permanent 
home to house the general offices of 
Kiwanis International was author- 
ized. 
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A good hospital is a 
community asset that will 
attract good medical personnel 
and is the basis of the well 


being of any town. 


CREDIT 
(o the 
community 


Right: The shortage of doctors 
exists only in smaller towns but 
seldom where there is a good hospital. 
Below: The next generation’s health 
depends upon the start it gets, 
including good medical care. 
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“JOw FAR FROM you is the nearest 
hospital? Could you, if the 
need arose, get there in a few min- 
utes? Or would you have to drive 
fifty miles or more to find adequate 
hospital care? If your hospital is 
too far away, or if it is inadequate 
to the needs of your community, it 
might be a good idea to give the 
matter some thought. Foresight now 
might save lives, if a disaster or an 
epidemic should strike. 
A survey reports a nation-wide 
shortage of hospital beds. Although 


By ERNEST E. TUCKER 






the shortage is most marked, as 
might be expected, in rural areas 
and small towns, even otherwise 
progressive cities are lagging far be- 
hind. The United States Depart- 
ment of Public Health recommends 
a ratio of about 4.5 hospital beds per 
thousand residents, the exact num- 
ber varying according to regional 
needs. On a countrywide basis, the 
ratio doesn’t even approach the rec- 
ommendation. The results are ap- 
parent: jammed hospitals, inade- 
quate facilities, wasteful manage- 








fbove: Emphasis now is on preventive medicine, which 

means good facilities for research are necessary and all information 
must be recorded to be available for analysis. Below: Hospitals used to 
neglect rehabilitation—now they regard it as one-third of each 

case. Rehabilitation facilities must be built in. 





ment, increased costs, hardship to 
doctor and patient alike. 

Often these conditions are due to 
lack of funds or lack of interest— 
two circumstances which can be 
remedied with proper leadership. 
Medical facilities are a community 
affair and obtaining them should be 
a civic endeavor, not just something 
left to medical people. As a matter of 
fact, usually a community won't 
have good medical people—doctors 
and nurses—unless it has a good 
hospital. Doctors are attracted to a 
town that has a hospital and are in- 
clined to be dubious about a town 
without one. Obviously, then, it is 
up to the lay civic leaders to take 
the initiative in providing commu- 
nity medical care. 

There are many secondary bene- 
fits to be gained by improving the 
quality and quantity of medical 
facilities, one of them being the in- 
centive for industries to locate in 
the town. Industrial decentraliza- 
tion is a growing trend. Served by 
a network of fast transportation. in- 
dustries no longer are compelled to 
huddle in a few seaports or rail-hub 
cities. An increasing number of pro- 
ducers are taking advantage of the 
lower taxes and myriad conven- 
iences to be found in the small town. 
Naturally, they weigh and compare; 
and the community with the modern 
hospital finds the scales heavily in 
its favor. 

Another factor that influences 
decentralization is the long-range 
bomber. Nobody wants another war; 
but it would be silly to adopt a head- 
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in-the-sand attitude. There may be 
one. Sooner or later, there probably 
will. And government leaders, with 
transpolar bombing and nuclear fis- 
sion in mind, favor de-concentration 
of vulnerable areas. Reports from 
Washington indicate also that aid to 
rural hospitals is being considered, 
with a twofold aim: treatment of 
those injured in more congested 
places in event of war, and as mili- 
tary hospitals. These are not pleas- 
ant thoughts, but unfortunately they 
are realistic. 

Consider further, from a business- 
man’s standpoint. Economists de- 
clare each hospital bed is worth 
$1,700 a year to the town, the money 
representing increased trade and 
payment for services directly due to 
the hospital’s presence. This $1,700 
does not go to the hospital; it 
comes to the town from the hospital, 


It happened that the city manage- 
ment—mayor’s office, fire and police 
departments, and others—had re- 
cently moved into a new building, 
vacating the old municipal hall. The 
town fathers decided to donate the 
building for a hospital and with cries 
of joy, the sponsors of the hospital 
movement accepted. It wasn’t unti! 
the place had been extensively re- 
modeled, beds and equipment in- 
stalled and cpened for operation 
that it became apparent it wouldn't 
do at all. 

No amount of remodeling could 
make the former firehouse anything 
but an ex-firehouse with beds in it. 
Cardiac patients could not climb 
the steep stairs. An unholy smell of 
cooking pervaded the wards. Lab- 
oratories, nursery, operating rooms, 
were all perversely situated in pre- 
cisely the most awkward and incon- 





No hospital can operate without accurate records and to maintain 
them there must be a system that is fundamentally practicable. This means 
designing an individual system for keeping them. 


either directly or indirectly. To cite 
a specific instance, one taxicab com- 
pany compared receipts before open- 
ing of the hospital to receipts after- 
ward, and was amazed at the jump 
in dollar volume. 

But building a hospital is not 
merely a question of arousing inter- 
est, gathering money, and installing 
beds in a bankrupt factory building. 
Too many towns have had the sad 
experience of the leaders of one IIli- 
nois community. Agreed on their 
need for a hospital, they neverthe- 
less shied at the cost of construction. 
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venient places. At last report, the 
town was still dubbing along with a 
firehouse masquerading as a hospi- 
tal, running deeply in the red and 
regretting the ill-advised move. 

Running deeply in the red. Notice 
that phrase. 

It seems to be widely and casually 
accepted that a hospital should run 
in the red, depending for continued 
operation on donations and legacies. 
As an institution dedicated to heal- 
ing the sick and repairing the shat- 
tered it has come to be considered 
a charitable work, like a home for 


indigent orphans. And who ever 
heard of a charitable work showing 
a handsome profit? 

But money is tightening up. Com- 
munity chests report a falling off in 
donations. Appeals for help go un- 
answered, or answered only with a 
few drops of financial aid in the 
bucket of indebtedness. Hospitals 
which have been dependent on the 
largesse of well-to-do patrons find 
themselves, despite the growing need 
for beds faced, with the necessity of 
closing off floors or curtailing serv- 
ices. 

Yet there is no particular reason 
why a hospital should show a defi- 
cit at the end of the year. In spite 
of its mission of mercy a hospital 
is a business enterprise as much as 
a shoe factory is, and has no more 
excuse for winding up on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 

The answer is simple. Only a 
fraction of the hospitals in the coun- 
try have used elementary business 
methods. Analysis of operation in 
hundreds of hospitals has shown the 
same thing: muddled finance, slip- 
shod credit systems, weird confu- 
sion in the purchasing department, 
overlapping functions—the whole 
gamut of waste. Most of it has been 
avoidable. Thorough revamping of 
their fiscal systems has brought a 
number of hospitals into financial 
respectability after years of skating 
close to disaster. 

The change is reflected in savings 
to the patient. With more money 
coming in and less flowing out, the 
institution no longer has to charge 
up to the last penny the traffic will 
bear. 

Of course, it’s no easy thing to re- 
vamp the whole system during op- 
eration. It’s far, far easier to start 
off on an efficient basis. And good 
management calls for experienced 
managers. 

Which points up the need for a 
hospital to have a board of directors 
versed in the mechanics of efficient 
operation—and brings it right back 
to the service club or other groups 
of businessmen which sponsored 
the hospital in the first place. Pro- 
vided each step is planned logical- 
ly; provided the hospital is planned 
for the community’s needs; provided 
the project is followed through and 
attention paid to economy, the hos- 
pital can be, as many of them are, a 
self-sustaining enterprise with a 
substantial payroll, as valuable to 
the community financially as it is 
medically. 

First things first. How big a hos- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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| HAVE JUST COME HOME from Polynesia. The anthro- 
pologists have decided that the Indians who populated 
the western hemisphere came here by way of the Ber- 
ing Sea, crossing from Asia over the ice to the Aleutians 
and down through Alaska, to spread all over both North 
and South America. 

The South Sea Islands were populated much later 

only about fifteen hundred years ago—and it was 
in doubt whether the ancestors of the Polynesians came 
east from southern Asia or west from South America. 
To decide this, I traveled the route from Peru to these 
islands on a raft. 

Fifteen hundred years ago, according to the archives 
of Peru, the natives used no boats in their fishing. In- 
stead, they used rafts of balsa logs tied together with 
ropes, a huge steering oar on one end and a square 
sail in the middle. We made a raft exactly like theirs, 
stocked it with food and water and, after being towed 
fifty miles off shore, were released to the mercy 
the wind and the ocean currents. 

We met storms and survived them; we were attacked 
by huge whale sharks; we caught big tuna with hook 
and line, also dolphin and sharks. At night we took 
the flying fish which came aboard blinded by our light. 
Every day was an adventure, a succession of thrills. 
We drifted past one island unable to land our unsea- 
worthy craft, and finally were wrecked on the reef of 
an uninhabited atoll. 

We all came through alive and happy, and proved 
conclusively that these islands could have been popu- 
lated fifteen hundred years ago by fishermen driven 
westward from Peru by an off shore storm. 

Of course I was not with this expedition in the flesh, 
but I did travel with them on my Magic Carpet. If you 
think that a Magic Carpet is a fiction out of the Arabian 
Nights, you are badly and sadly mistaken. Every book 
in the library is a Magic Carpet which will carry a 
man off on an adventure or discovery. It will take him 
through all romance, all history, all music and all the 
art there is. My body may have been sitting on my 
veranda, but my mind was taking that raft trip to the 
South Seas all afternoon, and a very happy, soul satis- 
fying afternoon it was. 

Arthur Davis tells that in the early days of the Tus- 
kegee Institute, the librarian came to Booker T. Wash- 
ington in great excitement. “Mr. Washington,” she 
exclaimed, “the students have stolen over two hundred 
dollars worth of books!” Booker T. thought for a mo- 
ment and then said, “Fine! Very fine!” The librarian 
was puzzled. “But, Mr. Washington, I said they have 
stolen over two hundred dollars worth of books!” The 
great educator was now smiling. “I understood you at 
first, madam. I still say it is fine. When Negroes start 
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of 


stealing books, that’s progress!” 

How right Booker T. Washington was! The habit of 
reading books does not come naturally to all people. 
To other people it is as natural as going barefooted is 
to a duck. In the wild scramble for material success in 
this America of ours, all too many business and pro- 
fessional men confine their reading to the daily papers 
and to the journals of their business or profession. 
These are all very well in their way, and very neces- 
sary, but all they do is help us to keep up with cur- 
rent events and current business trends. 

Besides the newspaper headline reader, we have the 
man who is even lazier mentally. He depends on the 
radio commentator for his knowledge and opinions. Of 
course, I like to wander down Allen’s Alley as well as 
anybody, and wooden headed Charlie McCarthy is one 
of my favorite people, but the radio never has and 
never can take the place of books as a Magic Carpet. 

When the breath grows short and you can’t climb 
mountains, and the knees grow a bit stiff and it’s no 
fun to stand up all day and fish, you can still catch 
bronze backed bass in the northern lakes of Canada 
and in the Everglades of Florida, and take landlocked 
salmon and rainbow trout from Newfoundland to the 
high Sierras in California. You can take great tuna 
and sailfish in the Pacific and the Atlantic. The Magic 
Carpet of the right book is all you need. 

If you want to paint, you needn’t spend years in an 
art school. There is a Magic Carpet for busy men who 
would like to paint, as well as for the busy man who 
wants to learn to play the piano. You may never paint 
a masterpiece or appear in concert with such instruc- 
tion, but you can have fun painting and you can learn 
to hammer out “Let Me Call You Sweetheart” for the 
gang at the Kiwanis club. 

The Magic Carpet is a habit. Every book you read 
makes you a more interested reader—and a more in- 
teresting man to talk to. All the ideas and all the dreams 
of the masters of literature are at your disposal. You 
can see through their eyes, think with their minds, and 
go with them to a thousand new places. The earlier in 
your life you form the habit of using the Magic Carpet, 
the happier you always will be. 

Maybe you think the commercial airplane, taking 
you hither and yon at an altitude of three and a half 
miles, and at a speed of three hundred and fifty miles 
per hour, is Magic Carpet enough for you. It can carry 
you ten thousand miles away from the familiar places, 
and put you down in more thrilling places. But that 
is all it can do. The Magic Carpet of books does more 
than that. It takes you a thousand miles away from 
yourself, and in doing so gives you .new ideas, new 
confidence and new ambitions. And that’s what most 
of us need. THE END 
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more light ma 
shine through 





OB INGALLS, KIWANIAN, had only 
B interest in his 
club’s sight-saving program until 
one afternoon several ago 
when his own young son, Bob, came 
home from grammar school with the 
news that he needed glasses. 

Part of the sight-saving project, 
conducted by the Kiwanis Club of 
Miami, Florida, was checking the 
vision of all Dade County school 
children, and this routine examina- 
tion had shown defective sight in 
young Ingalls. Neither parent had 
any idea there was anything amiss 
with Bobby’s eyes, although he had 
always received the extra attention 
which often goes to an only child. 

“We were dumbfounded. Bobby 


an impersonal 


years 


This Kiwanis club shows what a group of 


laymen can do to help conserve vision. 


By EVERETT A. CLAY 


A teacher of the sight-saving class at a Miami public 
school watches as a pupil paints a section of a globe made 


especially for students with impaired vision. 







was in the fifth grade then, and he 
hadn’t been doing well at all in his 
school work . . . couldn’t seem to 
grasp things. But we never suspected 
it was his eyes,” recalls Ingalls, who 
has since become president of the 
Miami club for the current year. 

Ingalls, Jr., got the glasses and he 
has gone to town ever since— 
graduated from high school this year 
with a very high average. 

Ingalls, Sr., got the urge to do 
something that more light might 
shine through for other children 
with defective eyesight. 

The Ingalls’ incident was repeated 
in probably a dozen other Kiwanian 
homes—and in the homes of some of 
Miami’s medical leaders, who had 


This seven year old girl with poor eyesight is 
encouraged to use the typewriter and has attained unusual 
speed with a machine which has larger type. 



























failed to recognize the need of their 
own children for glasses. 
The result is that today the sight- 


saving program conducted among 
Miami school children is the finest 
in the South. The school board, 


quick to follow up the pioneering of 
the Miami Kiwanis club in the field, 
has taken over many phases of the 
movement, including the checking 
of vision among children. Parents 
are notified of defective eyesight, 
and if they are unable to provide 
the necessary glasses, Kiwanis does 
it. Sixty pairs of spectacles were 
supplied by the club during the 
1947-1948 scholastic year. 

Special classes for near-blind chil- 
dren are now in operation at three 
Miami schools through the joint ef- 
forts of the Miami Kiwanis club and 
the school board. These classes— 
making possible the education of 
many children who otherwise would 
have to attend schools for the blind 
and learn through the long and la- 
borious Braille process—should be 
of especial interest to all Kiwanians 
in their work with children. 

“Everything possible is done to 
save what little vision these handi- 
capped children have,” explains 
Charles Cushman, secretary of the 
Miami club. “Special lighting, spe- 
cial teachers, special desks, special 
textbooks, special typewriters, spe- 
cial sound equipment.” 

Teachers provided for these classes 
have been trained at Columbia Uni- 





ersity with all expenses paid by the 
Miami Kiwanis club. 

The classrooms have no glare. 
Fluorescent lights set a few feet 
from the ceiling provide adequate 
light without the usual glare from 
an incandescent bulb. Desks that 
can be fitted to any desired writing 
angle, translucent blinds for win- 
dows, soft-colored walls and special- 
ly-built blackboards complete the 
permanent aspects of the room. 

With attention to seemingly small 
details, a sight-saving room shows 
extreme thoughtfulness and care. 
Paper used by the students is ruled 
with large lines. More advanced stu- 
dents use unruled paper, but con- 
tinue to make large block letters in 
writing their compositions. 

All desks in the room face at an 
angle away from the window, the 
teacher’s desk being situated in the 
rear. When students go up to con- 
sult with the teacher, light from the 
window and fluorescent tubes over- 
head reflect over their shoulders for 
better vision. 

To save their eyes. a voice record- 
ing machine was purchased by Ki- 
wanians so that the teacher can make 
records of assignments and stories 
and save the children unnecessary 
strain in reading. 

Textbooks and reference books are 
in extra large type. Even with 
twenty-four point type, which meas- 
ures more than a fourth of an inch 
high, many children find it impos- 


Right: Printed matter is presented 
with extraordinarily large type in 
the sight saving classes sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Miami. Below: 
Lighting and seating arrangements 
also are specially designed. 
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sible to read the letters. These chil- 
dren have to be given special oral 
instruction by the teacher. 

When pupils reach the fourth 
grade they are given typing instruc- 
tion on a specially designed ma- 
chine. The typewriter is equipped 
for bulletin type, about four times 
the size of normal type. 

Every phase of the sight-saving 
class is designed to put students on 
an even basis with regular students. 
No preferential treatment is given 
any sight-saving class pupil as far 
as grades are concerned. For ex- 
ample, a student will receive in- 
struction in history in the sight- 
saving class for fifteen minutes, but 
will’ then go to a regular classroom 
with unhandicapped children when 
he is required to recite. Grades are 
given on the basis of the pupil’s 
recitation in the regular classroom, 
not on their performance in the spe- 
cial room. 

Visually handicapped children gen- 








erally will be held back one or two 
grades simply because they cannot 
keep pace with other children. This 
is not so in a sight-saving class. The 
pupil is aided in his studies to match 
the handicapped and then goes into 
the regular classroom to recite on a 
par with other children. 

This accomplishment provides an 
ego for the child—a_ personality 
phase that would surely head in the 
opposite direction if it were not given 
attention. 

Another important factor is limit- 
ing the classroom periods to fifteen 
minutes each. Vision specialists have 
discovered that extreme nervous 
tension accompanies poor vision, es- 
pecially where lengthy concentra- 
tion is required. 

After a relatively short period of 
concentration, some visually handi- 
capped children will break out with 
beads of sweat and will be on the 
verge of tears if driven further. The 
short study period with staggered 
types of study allows nervous strain 
to be kept at a minimum. 

About one-third of the study day 
is spent in regular classrooms. In 
addition to recitation periods, the 
children are taught music, art and 
physical education in regular classes. 

Before children can be enrolled in 
the special classes they must be ex- 
amined and recommended by an 
oculist. 

Once their qualifications are es- 
tablished, children are ready for a 
brighter future—one in which their 
handicap will be erased through 
thoughtfulness and care. 

The original inspiration for the 
classes was A. C. Bergh, a lighting 
expert who casually mentioned to 
the irrepressible Ingalls that Tampa 
had a sight-saving class. That was 
in the spring of 1944. Ingalls hopped 
a plane for Tampa. When he got 
back, $2,500 was appropriated for 
the first sight-saving class and the 
school board was sold on the project. 

The project did not require all the 
money so another school was se- 
lected for a second venture. Now a 
third room has been completed in a 
Negro school. Any time any special 
equipment is needed, teachers call 
the Kiwanis club. They usually get 
what they ask for. 

Funds for the support of the sight- 
saving movement come from receipts 
from the annual Miami Kiwanis prep 
football game, the Southeast’s larg- 
est. Appropriate it is, too, that nor- 
mal-visioned Miami youth make it 
possible for more light to shine 
through for Miami youth handi- 
capped by lack of vision. THE END 
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By JOSEPH W. LaBINE 


HIS IS THE STORY, almost a fairy 

tale when told in 1948, of two 
nations which like each other so 
well that each goes out of its way to 
be nice to the other. If this situation 
seems incredible, consider the case 
of the myopic surveyor. 

Staking out an international 
boundary line many years ago, he 
fumbled so badly that Country A 
subsequently discovered too late 
that a newly completed $1,000,000 
frontier fortress stood on the soil 
of Country B. That would be a 
fighting situation in most diplomatic 
circles, but not here; Country B 
obligingly withdrew its frontier the 
necessary mile or two while states- 
men of each country bowed from the 
waist. 

To this day nobody knows why 
Country A, which happens to be the 
United States, wanted to build its 
million-dollar Fort Montgomery in 
the first place. It points northward, 
insincerely, on a tip of land near the 
upper end of Lake Champlain to 
guard against a bogey-man menace; 
Country B, which is Canada, hasn’t 
even harbored a mean _ thought 
about the United States since the 
miniature Aroostook War between 
Maine and New Brunswick during 
Colonial days. 

This, however, is only the least 
amazing facet of Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations. 

The real stopper (and one, inci- 
dentally, which should be noted by 
the striped-trousers brigade at Unit- 
ed Nations headquarters) is that 
whereas the two North American 
giants are often involved in disputes, 
these are settled in such gentleman- 
ly fashion that nobody —really no- 
body—ever hears about them. 

Probably not one American or 
Canadian in a thousand is aware 
that an International Joint Commis- 
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International arbitration not only works — 


it does it with such finesse that no one hears about it. 


sion even exists, yet this almost 
anonymous six-man_ institution 
could qualify easily as one of the 
world’s oldest, most successful and 
most practical boards of arbitration! 

Take its handling of the Milk 
River case: 

With utter disdain for the 
straight-line complex of border 
architects, the Milk rises in Mon- 
tana, meanders across the boundary 
to Alberta, investigates that prov- 
ince for a hundred miles and _ then 
returns to Montana where it even- 
tually discharges into the Missouri. 

Some years back a treaty between 
the United States and Canada pro- 
vided that waters of the Milk 
should be divided, for irrigation 
purposes, between farmers of Mon- 
tana and Alberta. 

The word “divided,” the Commis- 
sion soon discovered, can be pretty 
ambiguous. When counsel for the 
two nations offered conflicting in- 
terpretations of what “divided” 
means, the Commission simply 
called a meeting of Alberta and 
Montana farmers, had them do their 
own dividing without reference to 


the treaty—and everyone went 
away happy. 
There are parts of the world 


where wars have started over less. 

Next January the Commission cel- 
ebrates its fortieth year as arbitrator 
of disputes arising along a boundary 
4,800 miles long, the longest between 
any two nations. Much of it runs 
through waterways used jointly by 
both peoples for power and trans- 
portation, an international powder- 


keg under other circumstances. 

Yet in its forty years the Commis- 
sion has failed to reach a 
decision on any matter brought 
before it. Better still, practically 
all decisions have been unanimous. 
Best of all, the three American and 
three Canadian members have divid- 
ed along national lines in only one 
case—and that was over a question 
of procedure! 

Historians, reading the epochal 
treaty signed at Washington in 1909, 
may marvel at the optimism of its 
framers, Secretary of State Elihu 
Root and James Bryce, then British 
ambassador at Washington. It cre- 
ated a Commission vested with more 
authority than any two countries 
have ever given a similar body. 

The gentlemen have final voice in 
all cases involving use or diversion 
of boundary waters, or of rivers 
crossing the boundary. They inves- 
tigate and prepare reports on all 
questions referred to them by either 
government. Finally, they may 
settle any type of question referred 
by the two governments jointly for 
that purpose, although this last- 
named machinery has never been 
used. 

As any well-mannered interna- 
tional body should, the Commission- 
ers take turns being hosts and 
guests, members and chairmen. The 
three Canadians elect a permanent 
chairman, and so do the three 
Americans. When the Commission 
meets at Washington the first Tues- 
day of each April the American 
chairman presides. When it meets 


never 
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at Ottawa the first Tuesday of each 
October that’s right, there’s a 
Canadian chairman! 

The Commission’s archives reveal 
no instances of red-faced anger or 
suave diplomatic maneuvering be- 
cause, as one member paraphrased 
the treaty’s mandate: “We have in- 
troduced you to your problem. Now, 
see what you can do about it.” 
They re simply six men of good 
will operating on a practical level. 
They worry about 
ideological differences or any incli- 
nation on the part of either nation 
to “liberate” the other, Hitler-fash- 
But say that, if 
their efforts had been less painstak- 


symptoms of 


don't have to 


ion who is to 


ing. such 


diplomatic bad blood might not be 


pernicious 


in evidence right now? 

One the 
ability to win friends and placate 
that 


Commission’s 


secret of 
may be its insistence 
like Jean Lariviere, 
build a dam in 
Beauce County, Quebec, deserves as 


people 
a little 
wanted to 


fellow 
who 


much consideration as the moguls 
of Canadian and American industry, 
who wanted to build a dam at least 
100 times larger than Jean’s. 

There's no connection between the 
two cases but they provide a nice 
illustration of Canadian-American 
democracy in action 

The latter, known as the Soo case, 
involved enough threatening impli- 
cations to set off several wars—had 


. . « a dam to control the flow 
of water and improve conditions for 
developing waterpower 


the locale been the Balkans rather 
than Sault Ste. Marie, the outlet of 
Lake Superior. At this spot the 
Michigan Northern Power Company 
on the American side, and the Al- 
goma Steel Corporation on the Ca- 
nadian, wanted to build a dam to 
control the flow of water and im- 


prove conditions for developing 
water power. 

Simple? Emphatically no! The 
plan involved regulating levels of 


the largest freshwater sea in the 
world, thus affecting industry, water 
supply and sewage disposal systems 
of cities like Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Duluth and Superior, sev- 


eral hundred miles away. More- 
over, it might threaten the great 
traffic in coal, iron ore and grain 


passing daily in huge freighters 
through deep water locks at the Soo. 

But the army of briefcase-toting 
civic and industrial leaders who in- 
vaded the hearings at Sault Ste. 
Marie went away happy. The Com- 
missioners, they discovered, were 
common sense men. If they decided 
to approve the dam, the pacified 
protestors asked finally, would the 
Commissioners retain jurisdiction 
over both its construction and op- 
eration? That way Duluth and Fort 
William and the worried ship opera- 
tors felt certain their interests 
would be protected! 

The Soo case involved hundreds 
of millions of dollars, but little 
Jean Lariviere was just as import- 
ant to the Commissioners. Jean’s 
home was on the St. John River, 
which serves as international bound- 
ary between a remote part of Que- 
bee and an equally remote part of 
Maine. One day in 1935 the Cana- 
dian office of the Commission re- 
ceived a letter from him: 

“Could you allow,” he pleaded, 
“for me to build a small dam on the 
River St. John which is at the head 
waters, for the purpose of running 
a small mill to make cedar shingles? 
This small mill would use three men 
for six months of the year. It would 
also be used to grind my grain. 

Now, it is customary for petition- 
ers in such cases to go through con- 
siderable legal footwork such as ad- 
vertising, preparing and printing 
documents, employing counsel and 
engineers, etc. But Jean Lariviere 
knew nothing about such fancy 
business, neither had he the money 
to indulge—and, fortunately, the 
Commissioners realized it. 

In a dramatic display of how red 
tape can be slashed, the Commission 
dispatched an engineer to see Lar- 





iviere, inspect his plan, and make 
certain the property owner on the 
American had no objections. 
Next, a formal application was pre- 
pared and sent for Jean’s signature. 
At its next executive meeting the 
Commission gave its approval. 

Lest it be thought the six gentle- 
men dwell constantly in this never- 
never-land of easy 
settlements, it should be pointed out 
that some of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations have never been ful- 
filled. 

The St. Lawrence waterway is an 
example. This vast navigation and 
power project was approved both by 
the Commission and by an inde- 


side 


atmosphere 


pendent board of engineers which 
studied the plan at its request. The 
ensuing draft of a treaty has been 
accepted by Canada, but not by the 
United States. 

Yet even these unsuccessful at- 
tempts at solution frequently ac- 
complish their purpose indirectly. 

One of the Commission’s earliest 
investigations concerned pollution of 
boundary waters by sewage and 
factory wastes. After one of the 
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most extensive bacteriological stud- 
ies ever undertaken, the finger of 
guilt was pointed at Buffalo, De- 
troit, and numerous other communi- 
ties on both the American and 
Canadian sides. 

Neither country was inclined at 
the time to approve a draft treaty 
designed to stop this business, but 
as a result of the investigation mod- 
ern sewage disposal and water puri- 
fication plants have since been 
installed in many communities 
around the Great Lakes and farther 
inland. 

The incident illustrates how the 
Commission has what might be 
termed a “nuisance value” in pre- 
venting the development of situa- 
tions inimical to international peace. 

That, at least, is how the Commis- 
sioners view themselves and _ their 
responsibilities, particularly that 
portion of the assignment which 
makes them a court of final jurisdic- 
tion for questions referred to them 
by both governments for that pur- 
pose. As noted above, this machin- 
ery has never been used, but the 
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Commission feels its very existence, 
the knowledge that there are facili- 
ties to deal with rights, obligations 
or interests of one country in rela- 
tion to the other, may very well 
prevent arguments from reaching 
the stage where action becomes 
imperative. 

When asked about the Chinook 
winds, however, the Commissioners 
sit ina heavy silence. For they know 
that somewhere dwells a well-mean- 
ing petitioner whose application has 
never been heard, and who probably 
thinks this board of arbitration ap- 
proaches a new low in bureaucratic 
inefficiency. 

“As you are aware,” says his let- 
ter, still in the pending file, “parts 
of Alberta and Montana enjoy spots 
of balmy weather in the middle of 
winter, because of the action of the 
Chinook that blows east from the 
Pacific and drops down on the foot- 
hills as a dry, warm wind, licking 
up the snow, and making everybody 
in that part of the world happy. 

“Now why,” the letter continues 
imperiously, “should this beneficent 
wind be confined to Alberta and 
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Montana? Why should not the peo- 
ple of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and the Dakotas derive some advan- 
tages from it? 

“After all,” he observes with amaz- 
ing confidence, “it is a simple prob- 
lem. As things are now, the Chinook 
has to swing so high to get over the 
Selkirks and the Rockies that it 
comes down abruptly on the foot- 
hills. If it wasn’t for the mountains 
it would flatten out and travel much 
farther east. This is the day of big 
engineering projects, and few of 
them are as beneficial as this one 
would be to the people of the Middle 
West, Canadian and American. Get 
to work and persuade the govern- 
ments to have the tops of the Rock- 
ies and the Selkirks blown off. Give 
the Chinook a chance!” 

The Commissioners aren’t recep- 
tive. They’re too busy right now 
helping with development of the 
Alean highway—an American “cor- 
ridor” through Canada to Alaska, 
something like the one Hitler wanted 
through Poland to East Prussia. 

But this one is being carved with 
a pen, not a sword! THE END 
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A million dollar unused hospital has been 


reconverted to an institution especially for spastics 


by the Kiwanis clubs of the State of Washington. 






































By 


WILLIAM C. SPEIDEL, JR. 


FYNWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED of the 
j most pathetic and _ helpless 
little children in the State of Wash- 
ington — victims of cerebral palsy 
—have been adopted by the Kiwa- 
nis clubs of the state. And for the 
first time in the state’s history, there 
is hope for normalcy for many of 
these heretofore forgotten children. 

Nothing was being done for these 
unfortunate spastics until Kiwanis 
took over in August, 1946. In eight- 
een months, Kiwanians have ob- 
tained: a million dollar hospital for 
spastics; an appropriation of $250,- 
000 from the state legislature; a 
grant of $25,000 from the governor's 
special fund; and a sprinkling of 
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special schools for spastics through- 
out the state. 

Perhaps one of the reasons these 
children have been neglected—not 
only in the State of Washington, but 
by American society generally—is 
that their condition is rarely under- 
stood. For this reason, spasticity has 
spelled tragedy to the families 
where it has occurred. 

The underlying cause of this ail- 
ment is an injury to the brain which 
brings on muscular tension. This in 
turn results in deformity. The vic- 
tims have difficulty in expressing 


themselves because they aren’t able 
to use the muscles of their mouth 
and tongue as well as normal peo- 
ple. Then, since most intelligence 
tests are dependent upon verbal re- 
sponse—and because ability to ex- 
press oneself has always been re- 
garded as a criterion of intelligence 
—many people think spastics are 
below par mentally. 

Families have felt that such chil- 
dren shouldn’t be seen by their 
neighbors and in many instances 
have kept them hidden. In the State 
of Washington there was no place 
for them except the institution for 
feeble minded children. 

And yet seventy per cent of these 
children have an average mentality 
or above, and most of them could be 
taught to help themselves material- 
ly or become self-supporting. @ 

There are some schools in the 
country for these children, but spas- 
tics need a tremendous amount of 
care and the cost of sending them 
to these schools was more 
than families in modest cir- 
cumstances could pay. 

Time after time, fathers 
and mothers tried to get spe- 
cial legislation to help them 
with their spastic children, 
but introducing a new bill in 
a legislature and making it a 


This specialized care is being given to 
a group of children in a state hospital 
authorized by legislators who didn’t 
know what a spastic was until the 
Kiwanians began their project. 


PS id 

law takes powerful backing. 
Finally, the parents of these chil- 
dren formed the Washington Spas- 
tic Children’s Society and one of 
their first acts was to call upon 
Kiwanis for help in August of 1946. 
This was an: entirely logical move 
because under the leadership of Jay 
Williamson in the North Central 
Kiwanis club, Seattle spastics had 
been attending a summer camp for 

crippled children since 1934. 
In October, at a meeting attended 
by Williamson, Glenn W. Jaques, 
West Seattle club; Charles R. Olm- 
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stead of the Central club and others, 
the problem was put before the Ki- 
wanians and the challenge was ac- 
cepted. 

That was four months before the 
legislature convened. 

In order to understand the mag- 
nitude of this Kiwanis undertaking 
you must realize that most of the 
legislators knew very little about 
spastics. And never in the state’s 
history had a piece of legislation 
concerning such a little known sub- 
ject been undertaken at such a late 
date. 

The legislators not only had to be 
shown that there was a need, but 
that only through legislative action 
could the need be met. Fortunately 
thirty-two of the state’s 146 legisla- 
tors were Kiwanians and many of 
them headed important committees. 

Ed Riley, Kiwanian from Seattle, 
dropped a bill in the House hopper 
early in the sessions. It called for 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 to be 
administered by the state Health 
and Public Instruction departments. 

The bill soon was “lost” in com- 
mittee. Pacific-Northwest District 
Governor for 1947, Don Engdahl, 
Lieutenant Governor Harold Thomp- 
son, and Kiwanians Jaques, Olm- 
stead and Williamson attended a Ki- 
wanis legislative breakfast to force 
the bill out of committee. Because 
there were so many Kiwanians in 
the legislature they had obtained 
special approval to hold regular Ki- 
wanis meetings weekly in. the state 
capitol during legislative sessions. 

As a result of that breakfast, the 
bill was “found.” It went out on 
the floor and was cut to $250,000, 
but passed both houses and became 
a law. This money was spent creat- 
ing day schools for spastics. 

It was a good start on the prob- 
lem although it helped only about 
one-tenth of the victims. There still 
was a need to help the children in 
the institution for feeble minded 
and those that needed hospital care. 

After the legislative sessions, at- 
tention of Kiwanis was directed to 
the McKay Memorial Hospital at 
Soap Lake in central Washington. 
Originally built in 1939 for victims 
of Buerger’s disease, this $1,000,000 
institution had only two patients. 

Could the hospital be used for 
spastics? 

Two groups of private physicians 
wanted to buy it from the state. 
Public agencies had priority, but 
no agency had enough money in its 
budget to operate the hospital. 

It would cost $130,000 to run the 
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Left to right: Harold Robinson, Lt. Gov., Div. 2, Pacifie- 
Northwest District, Ben Hazen, Dist. Gov., and Charles Olmstead, Dist. 
Chairman, Underprivileged Child Committee, enjoy their altruism. 


institution for the fifteen months un- 
til the next legislature could appro- 
priate more money for it. The 
Health Department could spend 
$9,000. The department of Public 
Instruction could spend $22,000. 
There was $41,000 left from the orig- 
inal appropriation for the victims 
of Buerger’s disease. There also 
were other costs involved. The net 
result was a deficit of $58,750 that 
must be met in some manner by 
Kiwanis before the hospital could 
be used for spastics. 

The Kiwanians went to work. 
Parents of spastic children were 
contacted. It was learned that the 
hospital could be run through pay- 
ments made by parents and money 
raised by Kiwanis if the governor 
of the state would allocate $25,000 
from his special fund. But the gov- 
ernor refused. 

At that point the case seemed 
hopeless. 

Then the newspapers learned the 
hospital was being maintained for 
the benefit of only two patients. 
Glaring headlines that charged the 
state with doing nothing about its 
white elephant soon were published. 
And Kiwanis renewed its request 
for $25,000. 

This time the governor approved 
the expenditure. 

The hospital was transferred to 
the joint operation of the Health 
and Public Instruction departments. 
But these departments did not have 
enough in their budgets to operate 
the hospital without making charges. 
If they made charges, they would 
be forced to put the receipts in the 
general fund—for re-appropriation 
in fifteen months. 

Money was needed to pay the 
grocery, medicine and service bills. 


Kiwanis, which was operating be- 
hind the scenes through the entire 
fight, with the sanction of Pacific- 
Northwest District Governor Ben 
Hazen, stepped into the open again. 
The Kiwanis Spastic Hospital Trus- 
tees came into being. Their job 
consists of collecting money from 
parents of patients who are able to 
pay—and through public subscrip- 
tion for those who cannot pay. 

This group is given the bills for 
services which the two state de- 
partments cannot pay. They in turn 
furnish the state with money to pay 
the bills. It took a lot of financial 
gymnastics, but it has been ap- 
proved by the attorney general. 

The arrangement will last until 
the next legislature when Kiwanis 
must join with the Spastic Chil- 
dren’s Society to lobby through 
enough money to run the hospital 
in its entirety. 

In the meantime, spastic children 
are being examined by a medical 
board which does not take into con- 
sideration the ability of a family to 
pay for hospital care. If the child 
needs hospital care and there is 
room in the hospital, Kiwanis sees 
that the bill is paid. 

Today, twenty children are receiv- 
ing care and ten more beds are ready 
for use. This may seem small in 
the light of the need, but it doesn’t 
seem small to the parents of spastic 
children or the children who are 
benefited. 

In the first place, the $250,000 is 
paying for schools where there were 
no schools before. The legislature 
and general public now is keenly 
aware of the need. The door has 
been opened. 

And spastics no longer are Wash- 
ington’s forgotten children. THE END 
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\ FED UP WITH Americans who de- 
cry America: who teach, preach, 
write and broadcast as though Amer- 
ica’s sins were more typical of Amer- 
ica than its virtues; who recount 
America’s failings as though Amer- 
ica had failed; whose recognition of 
the evils of Communist society is 
invariably bracketed with an indict- 
ment of America aimed to prove 
that, evil for evil, it is not much, if 
any, better; who allege that democ- 
racy is on trial and that the chief 
threat to democratic principles in 
the world is America’s inadequate 
practice of them. 

Listen to these recent estimates of 
America. Note that they are not 
from Communists or crack-pots. 
These are only samples: 

From an official church declara- 
tion: “Our practice of the demo- 
cratic theory has been so incon- 
sistent that we have gained an 
international reputation for hypoc- 
risy.” 

From a speaker on a national radio 
forum: “Which way America? Not 
toward Communism. Not toward 
socialism. Not toward -democracy. 
Which way America? I regret to 
say; that it’s toward the American 
variety of Fascism.” 

From a book sponsored by the 
editors of a prominent magazine: 
“Things we have permitted have a 
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clear relationship with Nazi prac- 
tices; the difference is only a differ- 
ence in degree.” 

From a well-known author and 
university lecturer: “If we are real- 
ly honest with ourselves, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that since V-J 
Day our economic withdrawal, our 
naked materialism, as exemplified 
by our attitude toward the feeding 
of starving people, our political vac- 
illations and, above all, our moral 
negativism, have done more to keep 
the world in turmoil than Russia’s 
actions.” 

These declarations, mind you, are 
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not attacks on specific American 
shortcomings. They are attacks on 
America. The conviction they lead 
to is not that ours is a basically 
sound, though still imperfect society. 
The conviction they lead to is that 
our society is basically imperfect. 

Such an estimate of America is 
now promoted in college classrooms, 
in church circles and periodicals, by 
an influential, highly articulate con- 
tingent of writers, lecturers and 
broadcasters. It is the stock in trade 
of the “intellectual” and the “lib- 
eral.” 

The results have not been what 
“intellectuals” and “liberals” pro- 
fessed to believe they would be: to 
make democracy more effectively 
work. The results have been what 
the enemies of freedom—from their 
experience elsewhere — knew they 
would be: to lessen the effectiveness 
with which democracy works by 
weakening our faith in its workabil- 
ity. The fearfulness, born of that 
weakened faith, is exactly what the 
enemies of freedom—with whom this 
wave of disparagement began—ex- 
pected and hoped for. 

“Fear,” says an article in Collier’s, 
“is playing hob with us.” 

“Criss-crossing the country east 
of the Mississippi,” reports a news- 
paper columnist, “has revealed a 
growth of fear and insecurity among 
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Americans which in certain areas 
amounts almost to a neurosis.” 

“The America of 1948, the most 
powerful nation in the world, is 
caught in a paroxysm of fear that 
verges on social panic,” says a prom- 
inent social scientist. 

By unprecedented measures and 
vast expenditure, we are seeking to 
strengthen the material and military 
defenses of our own and the world’s 
freedoms. Our moral defenses — 
without which there can be no ulti- 
mate defense—are being sapped and 
sabotaged. The consequences are not 
confined to America. Recently re- 
turned from Europe, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, the famous theologian, reports 
that our lack of confidence in our- 
selves “shatters Europe’s confidence 
in us. They cannot understand why a 
nation so powerful should be so un- 
sure of itself.” 

Even the peace is put in greater 
peril. “War is always likely,” says 
John Foster Dulles, “when a people 
largely endowed with worldly goods 
do not have faith in their institutions 
and practices. That situation invites 
attack and those who are not armed 
with faith are apt to be quick on the 
trigger.” 

It is time to rid ourselves of the 
morally - enervating, fear - inspiring 
influence of America’s disclaimers. 
“It is time,” says Mr. Dulles, “either 
to get new institutions in which we 
can place confidence or to recapture 
our faith in our existing institutions.” 

I submit that the sure way to re- 
capture our faith in America is to 
rediscover and reaffirm—as against 
the present, popularized lies — the 
truth about it. The truth is: 

America is not on trial; it has been 
vindicated; 

The character which sets Ameri- 
can society above that of its antag- 
onists—Fascist, Nazi or Communist 
—is not only a matter of degree; it 
is a superiority of both degree and 
kind; 

America contains within itself, not 
only the means for its continuing 
progress and improvement, but the 
guarantee of it. 

For proof that this is the truth 
about America we are under no ne- 
cessity to draw up our own bill of 
particulars out of what we know to 
be true about it. There is more con- 
clusive evidence in the fact that its 
enemies know that what we know 
to be true about it is true. 


The enemies of our way of life 
know, as well as we do, that the 


values America cherishes and the 
ends it strives for are precisely those 
which, not only Americans, but men 
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everywhere, most deeply desire for 
themselves. That is why, in order to 
make their tyranny more tolerable 
and its extension easier, they find ‘it 
necessary to take over—hook, line 
and sinker—our words, our phrases 
and our aims. Nowhere are “democ- 
racy,’ “freedom,” ‘‘the people’s 
rights,” and the whole roster of 
principles to which America has 
given content so loudly proclaimed 
as by the rulers and propagandists 
of those areas where, in fact, they 
are most ruthlessly suppressed. No 
argument of ours could speak with 
greater conclusiveness than this fact: 
that those who would destroy our 
way of life must first, ostensibly, 
espouse it. 

They not only know the truth 
about our aims. They know, as well 
as we do, the truth about the prog- 
ress we have made toward their ful- 
fillment. It is because of that knowl- 
edge that, after thirty years, the 
Scared Men in the Kremlin are still 
scared. The Iron Curtain, their first 


The only nation that 


can he depended upon 


to feed, defend and 
lead the world should 
not have to justify 


its economic system. 





line of defense, is the product of 
dire necessity. It is a product of the 
fear of what would happen to their 
pretensions if the truth about our 
achievements were found out by 
those they rule. We could hardly 
ask, of history, a more decisive vin- 
dication than the fact that hostility 
to our way of life can be nourished 
only by ignorance of and lies about it. 

As for bracketing the United States, 
evil for evil, with totalitarian society, 
listen to the testimony, in Life mag- 
azine, of the Hungarian-born novel- 
ist Arthur Koestler, himself once a 
Communist: 

“Compare your treatment of racial 
minorities at its worst with the So- 
viet treatment of the minorities of 
the Crimean Republic, the Chechen 





Republic, the Volga-German Repub- 
lic, whose total populations, men, 
women and children were deported 
to the Arctic because they had 
proved, as the official Soviet com- 
muniqué about the Crimeans stated, 
‘unreliable in the war’—even the 
babes in their cradles were unreli- 
able and had to go to Siberia. 

“In Chicago I saw men on strike 
and sympathized with them. In Rus- 
sia, strikes or incitement to strikes 
are qualified as high treason and 
punished by the maximum penalty. 
In American elections, political ma- 
chines may distort the people’s will. 
In Russian elections, 99.5 per cent 
vote for one official list—the remain- 
ing .5 per cent presumably being in 
bed with influenza.” 

But the most important pre-emi- 
nence of America is not in degree— 
unmistakable as that is. Our most 
important pre-eminence is in kind. 
Here, too, what we know to be true 
of our way of life is confirmed by 
those who are hostile to it: from the 
fact that we can face the faults of 
our society and cure them; whereas, 
such freedom, in a totalitarian soci- 
ety, does not exist. We honor those 
who cry out against these wrongs; 
Fascists, Nazis, and Communists ex- 
ecute them. 

In a Fascist, Nazi or Communist 
state the people are not allowed to 
face their faults because those faults 
are the products of the character of 
totalitarianism. That character is 
not produced by the people. It is 
imposed on them. Those who impose 
it no more dare trust the people to 
face the faults of their society than 
they dared trust them to create such 
a society in the first place. 

America can face its faults because 
they are a violation of the American 
way of life. That way of life is not 
imposed on us. It is produced by 
us: the expression of our aspirations 
for ourselves. It is because of our 
desire, increasingly, to fulfill our 
aspirations for ourselves that we 
seek to right what is wrong with 
America and to strengthen and in- 
crease what is right. Therein is the 
reason for America’s progress—and 
its guarantee. 

Abraham Lincoln called America 
“the last, best hope of earth.” It is 
that, in 1948, more than it ever was. 
But more, even, than from the abun- 
dance of the things that we possess 
that hope will be given content by 
the vitality of the faith that we 
possess. We have given ear too long 
to the decriers. For the recapture 
of our vital faith we need to give 
ear to the truth. THE END 
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OUR TOWN ©°® When the average citizen goes to 
the polls and casts his vote in a municipal election, he 
feels that he has done his full duty. From that time on, 
he has a “Let George do it” attitude toward all things 
which have to do with the government of his town. 

The elected officers of most cities have a poor oppor- 
tunity to explain to the citizens what 
they have done and what they are 
planning to do for the town. If the 
local newspaper is favorable to the 
city administration, it colors its re- 
ports too highly. If, on the contrary, 
the newspaper is opposed to the mu- 
nicipal officers, the reports are like- 
ly to be critical. 

What better chance could the local officials ask than 
the opportunity to come before the public and explain 
what they have done and what their overall plans are 
for the future? What better hearing could they ask 
than a chance to tell the local Kiwanis club their story? 

Each Kiwanis club should, about once a year, or once 
a city administration, invite the mayor or the city man- 
ager to come before the club and talk to them of city 
affairs. In every town there is, or should be, a long- 
range city plan. The city manager or mayor could ex- 
plain this plan so that the citizens would know what 
their officials are aiming at, and what progress they are 
making in carrying out that plan. 





The one subject which interests the local citizen most 
is taxation. The tax assessor should also have his day 
before the club to tell us why and how we are taxed; 
and how the whole tax set-up is carried out. Then the 
city treasurer or disbursing agent should follow him to 
explain just how each tax dollar is spent, and why. 

Two other men should also be invited in by the club. 
The chief of police is one of them. He has the increas- 
ingly dangerous traffic problem added to all his other 
problems. To save life and limb, to stop the ruthless 
slaughter of children on our highways, requires fully 
as much of his intelligence as the problems of delinquent 
children, gangsterism and gambling. 

From time to time all over this country, our towns 
have devastating fires. Whole business districts are 
wiped out and great factories are burned, stopping big 
pay rolls; tenements are burned with pathetic loss of 
life. Few towns have sufficient fire equipment to meet 
such disasters. But the chief of the fire department can 
tell the citizens many of the rules which can prevent 
such fires from happening, and he should have the op- 
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portunity to ask the cooperation of the city in his work 
of fire prevention. 

Not only are these men entitled to their chance to 
explain, but it is a part of the municipal education of 
every Kiwanian and every other good citizen to know 
the problems of these men who are working for the good 
of us all. Only civic education of this kind can enable 
the citizen to cooperate with the town officials to solve 
the city’s problems. 


If we had to travel as many thousand miles 
to buy a pound of honey as a bee does to make it, 
we just wouldn’t use it. 


REVIVALS @® The religious denominations which 
hold revivals find that not only are a lot of sinners 
brought to repentance and become members of the 
church, but that these meetings have a splendid by- 
product. Those who are already members of the church, 
but have become slack in their interest and attendance, 
get a revival of enthusiasm. They 
get a revival of their faith in God, 

rN ‘ a revival of their belief in the effi- 
C3 cacy of prayer, and a general revival 
ee ae of their love for work in the vine- 
yard. 

Where Kiwanis educational meet- 
ings are held before the club as a 
whole, a similar result is obtained. 
Not only do the new members learn about the ideals 
of Kiwanis, but the old members have a renewal of 
their interest in the work of Kiwanis. It is proverbial 
that people who are not up on a thing are generally 
down on it. These educational meetings enable even 
our veteran Kiwanians to be more up on the work of 
our organization. 

Radio, magazines, and even the movies, find that 
there is never-failing interest in quiz programs of 
every character. Every one likes to tackle a quiz pro- 
gram. There is no doubt that this form of Kiwanis 
education is the most popular with club members. It 
not only adds to their Kiwanis knowledge but makes 
a hilarious occasion when properly staged. 

Let the two vice presidents choose up sides, as is 
done for an old-fashioned spelling bee. Let the two 
sides of a dozen to twenty members line up on opposite 
sides of the room and then have the chairman of the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education quiz them alternately. 
When a man fails to answer a question, send him to 
his seat. 
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Following the “spell down” technique of the old 
spelling bee, keep questioning alternate sides until one 
man stands alone as the winner, and then give him 
a prize, even though it be only a leather medal. 


Of course these quiz questions should take on local 
color wherever possible, but if the chairman of the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education would like a splendid 
lot of quiz questions, he can obtain them by just 
dropping a letter to Kiwanis International. 


When the white men discovered this continent, 
the Indians were running things. 

They had no debts and no taxes, and the 
women did all the work. 

And the white men thought they could improve 
on a system like that! 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC UTILI- 
TIES © The municipal ownership of public utilities 
is always a tempting project. At first glance it would 
seem that public rather than private ownership would 
save the taxpayer money by lowering the rates. But 
there are other factors which make such a change of 
doubtful benefit. 
ln In the first place, few municipali- 
Y— ties realize the great overhead, the 
depreciation in equipment and the 
necessity for a large sinking fund 
L2) to take care of destruction by fire, 
flood or other disaster. These things, 
however, are a matter of good 
financing which proper management 






could overcome. 

The one big factor against which no city has a 
guarantee is that the management and the personnel 
of municipally owned water works, electric light plant 
or bus system will not become political footballs. 

No city can hope to retain worthwhile, efficient people 
working in its municipal utilities so long as changing 
city administrations can hire and fire for purely political 
reasons. 

Economical municipal ownership of public utilities 
is possible, with resulting lower rates and a deep civic 
pride of ownership, but only when the original sale of 
bonds, the purchase of land and equipment, and the 
development of an efficient personnel to maintain and 
direct the operation, is divorced from local politics and 
politicians who may use their control over the project 
for their own private gain. 


There is no happier way for a 
Kiwanis club to raise money than to have 
an annual minstrel show. 


JUST LOOK AT YOUR FACE! ©® Thirty or more 
years ago, John A. Joyce and Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
had much argument before the literary world over 
who wrote four lines of poetry. Each accused the 
other of plagiarism. Long after the names of both are 
forgotten, the verse will live: 


“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you. 
Weep and you weep alone. 
For the sad old earth must borrow 
its mirth; 
It has troubles enough of its own.” 
Every advertisement has a catch 
line. This must be something to 
catch the eye of the casual observer and hold him by 
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the slack of his attention. A man’s face is the catch 
line which holds or repels the observer. If we do not 
like the looks of a man’s face, we seldom bother to 
cultivate him. 


Is there any real excuse for a man’s going through 
the world with a face which looks like that of a boy 
who has just had to drown a basketful of pups? Take 
my own face, for example. Would you cultivate a 
stranger who looks just like me? 


While I am thinking it over, maybe I’d better remem- 
ber that I don’t have to be a sourpuss. I can just as 
easily look nice and pleasant—look like I am well worth 
knowing, because of course I know I am! Other people 
have troubles of their own. If I look as though I have 
troubles, too, they will be afraid to chum with me for 
fear I will unload my troubles and discords on their 
unwilling ears. 

A great wit once said that he was over forty years 
of age before he found out that nobody was interested 
in how much money he lost playing poker the night 
before. I think I'll try putting on a smile and wearing 
it awhile and see if people won’t like me better. I 
know I like cheerful people who smile easily. 


It is not surprising that present day women 
are live wires. 
They wear practically ng insulation, 


THE VETO ©® Any country which has a republican 
form of government occasionally finds itself in an awk- 
ward situation. If the legislative branch is at political 
odds with the executive, the power of veto is a handi- 
cap on the legislative branch. If laws are passed which 
are opposed to the political idealism of the executive, 
he can veto and thus retard the 
enactment of the law. 

Kiwanis makes no predictions on 
the coming election in the United 
States. But one political party pre- 
dicts, and the other tacitly admits, 
that we will have a change in ex- 
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If and when the change takes 
place, the party in power will have control of both 
the legislative and the executive branches of the gov- 
ernment, with no prospect of veto. If and when this 
change takes place, it is to be hoped that the party in 
power will come neither with hat in hand, nor with 
chip on shoulder, to solve the great problems of labor 
as opposed to capital. 








The success or failure of a new administration will 
not only involve this problem but the even greater one 
of private enterprise as opposed to bureaucracy. The 
sooner the bureaucrats are unhorsed and their rules 
and directives tossed into the discard so business can 
proceed in a normal way, the better it will be for every 
taxpayer, every manufacturer and every business man. 

The war brought a great necessity for bureaucrats. 
They were inevitable when food, gasoline, steel, build- 
ing materials and all other products had of necessity 
to be rationed and private interests pushed aside to 
accelerate the winning of the war. 

The war has been over for three years. The neces- 
sity is gone. but the bureaucrats, like barnacles on the 
ship of state, linger on. The sooner they are scraped 
off and business is allowed to manage its own affairs, the 
sooner we will get away from inflation, from depres- 
sion and from all other postwar dangers. THE END 
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DECADES, with 


regularity of 


NEARLY THREE 


er 
the time-proven 
the changing seasons, debate con- 
cerning the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway project has intermittent- 
ly engaged the attention of states- 
men, politicians, industralists, labor 
leaders and citizens generally. This 
drama of the has contained 
all the elements of a first class movie 
adventure, romance, suspense and 


years 


intrigue. 

Since its discovery by French ex- 
plorers during the sixteenth century, 
the St. Lawrence River has been a 
waterway of history. Intrepid voy- 
agers gratefully accepted it as an 
avenue to the unknown. Fur trad- 
ers in pursuit of an empire made it 
their principal artery of trade. 
Armies in the colonial days of the 
favored it as 
between cam- 


hemisphere 
a connecting link 
paigns. Later, as commercial needs 
became greater and the surround- 
ing hinterland was settled, the St. 
rapids from Galop to 
Lachine circumvented by a 
series of six canals, and for nearly 
half a century the present system 
of twenty-one locks has _ supplied 
adequately the need for a connect- 
ing link of navigation between the 
Great Lakes and the sea. 

Through the the thought 
of ocean ships and shipping has cast 
its glamor across the thinking of 
many citizens of the Middle West, 
both in the United States and Can- 
ada. They have contemplated the 
Great Lakes, wondering why ocean 
liners such as the Queen Elizabeth, 
the America and others, whose 
keels may be as much as forty feet 
below the water line, cannot reach 
our lake ports, and then they think 
of the St. Lawrence. 

Of course, say proponents of the 
deep waterway, the St. Lawrence 
will make ocean ports of Great 


western 


Lawrence 
were 


years 
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Lakes cities, it will relieve the pub- 
licized shortage of electricity in the 
eastern United States. It will per- 
mit the construction of naval ves- 
sels in the safe waters of the Great 
Lakes during times of national 
emergency. It will increase our in- 


ternational trade. In short, it will 
become the elixir which will cure 
many a national and international 


problem. 

During the past few months, in 
addition to all these attributes, an 
added inducement has been brought 
forth—that the development will be 
self-liquidating. This phrase, * 
liquidating,” has a substantial, con- 
servative sound very welcome to a 
nation contemplating the largest 
peacetime debt in history, even 
though that debt was incurred in 
fighting a war to keep untarnished 
our system of democracy. 

Let us consider then just what the 
St. Lawrence waterway, as present- 
ly planned, would accomplish, its 
cost in money and principles, and 
its likely effect on our economy. 
The present concept of the under- 
taking includes a twenty-seven foot 
navigation channel, with the neces- 
sary locks from Galop, Ontario to 
Montreal, a total distance of 112 
miles. A subsidiary phase of this 
plan would be the development of 
a large amount of hydroelectric 
power, the total being estimated by 
some authorities as two million 
horsepower. Of course, to make the 
waterway project of value, connect- 
ing channels on the thousand-mile 
route through the Great Lakes from 
Duluth to Galop would have to be 
deepened and so would the harbor 
of every important lake port. This 
means that in addition to the latest 
estimate of $720,000,000 for the St. 
Lawrence itself, the Welland and 
St. Marys Falls canals would re- 
quire deepening, the ninety-mile 


‘self- 


By OLIVER T. BURNHAM 
Secretary, Lake Carriers’ Association 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Berlin Heights, Ohio 


Lake Erie to Lake 


from 
Huron would need to be dredged and 
blasted, and every port from Allouez 
to Zilwaukee improved to accom- 


channel 


modate vessels having draft of 
twenty-seven feet. Incidentally, 
very few ocean freighters can be 
fully loaded if confined to a twenty- 
seven-foot channel depth, and buoy- 
ancy is less in fresh than in salt 
water, thus further reducing cargo 
capacity. 

Some say this would be a moder- 
ate price to pay, but do you know 
that the cost of public improvements 
in Great Lakes channels and har- 
bors through the 125 years since the 
first such projects were initiated 
has aggregated less than $300,000.- 
000? And how does lake commerce 
compare with that of ocean ports? 
The answer is that during World 
War II our water-borne foreign 
commerce, including the countless 
miscellany of tonnage necessary for 
the armed forces, totaled 200,000,000 
tons, while the volume of iron ore, 
coal, limestone and grain on the 
Lakes was nearly 889,000,000 tons. 
This is the trade which the water- 
way is supposed to revitalize and 
maybe revolutionize. A plain in- 
stance of the tail wagging the dog, 
you say, and so it would seem. But 
a far more singular aspect of the 
whole undertaking is the method 
proposed to make the canalized por- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River self- 
liquidating. Obviously, the answer 
is tolls on traffic passing through the 
canals. 

Senate Joint Resolution 111, which 
Was recommitted to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on 
March 14, 1948, specified that tolls 
of not to exceed $1.25 per ton of 
freight should be assessed to defray 
interest and operating expenses of 
that international project. Thus 
would our historical policy of free 
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The Great Lakes Seaway 


project would destroy our 
free waterways policy by making 
shipping lanes available only 


to those who can pay. 








that the new treaty between the 
United States and Canada would be 
made in conformity with the provi- 
sion of our Constitution requiring 
that agreements concerning large 
matters of international scope, hav- 
ing continuing effect and requiring 
regular supervision shall be negoti- 
ated by the President as treaties and 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. In 1941 it was suggested by 
the Chief Executive that an agree- 
ment between the two countries 
would suffice to permit commence- 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
Unhappily, the main consideration 


On the basis of tonnage, Great Lakes commerce is more than four 
times our foreign commerce and since the seaway is supposed to help 
Great Lakes commerce, it seems as if the tail wags the dog. 


FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


GREAT LAKES 
COMMERCE 


Acme photo 


waterways be changed by a stroke 
of the pen, and the principle that 
the nation’s rivers, lakes and con- 
necting channels are a heritage of 
the people would be revised to 
mean that such waterways are 
available only to those who can pay 
the price. As so often happens when 
one mistake is made, another un- 
sound step is taken to correct the 
first. When it becomes apparent that 
tolls are discouraging the use of the 
proposed project, the tendency will 
be not to remove the tolls but to 
extend the plan of tolls to all con- 
necting waterways. 

Still another national principle 
would be violated should the present 
St. Lawrence proposal be approved. 
During the first years of the attempt 
to secure Congressional authoriza- 
tion for the project it was indicated 
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prompting this change in tactics was 
the fact that agreements become ef- 
fective by only a majority vote in 
both houses of Congress. Authori- 
ties eminent in the field of interna- 
tional law, including Professor Ed- 
ward Borchard of Yale University, 


studied the legal aspects of the 
waterway controversy and have ex- 
pressed the view that only by treaty 
could the project be lawfully au- 
thenticated. Fortunately, many far- 
sighted legislators have seen the 
dangers inherent in such a devious 
plan to circumvent the Constitution, 
and as a consequence, legislative in- 
tegrity has been maintained. 
Probably the niceties of legislative 
and Constitutional correctness do 
n: » have popular appeal as a means 
by which the waterway may be kept 
in the realm of the future. The eco- 


nomic aspects, however, seem just 
as compelling. For instance, at ‘the 
present time four foreign steamship 
companies are operating vessels 
from Europe to Great Lakes ports 
during the lake navigation season. 
This year the first vessel reached the 
lower lakes on April 30 and the last 
one will have to be off the Lakes 
before December 1, due to weather 
conditions. With some exceptions, 
the trade is largely one-way, the 
ships coming into the Lakes without 
cargo, or “in ballast,” as maritime 
usage puts it, and departing loaded. 
All told, fifteen such vessels made a 
total of thirty-seven trips to Great 
Lakes ports last year, with a prob- 
able twenty-five ships and sixty 
trips expected during 1948. Assum- 
ing that each ship had a full load 
out -bound, it would mean that 
about 90,000 tons of cargo were ex- 
ported via the St. Lawrence in 1947, 
with a likely maximum of 150,000 
tons in the current year. Thus, an 
established trade of less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the United 
States and Canadian lake-borne com- 
merce would form the basis for an 
expenditure of more than $700,000,- 
000 for a waterway improvement 
and incidental hydroelectric devel- 
opment. 

The proposition that the water- 
way will serve as an additional bul- 
wark for our national defense like- 
wise is untenable in the light of 
present day conditions. What greater 
opportunity could an enemy ask 
than the reasonable assurance that 
a vital waterway would be severed 
by a single bomb or a guided missile? 
Also, with ice barring use of the 
St. Lawrence from December to 
mid-April, could we be sure that an 
aggressor nation would time its at- 
tack to commence during the sum- 
mer months when we could move 
naval units from the Lakes to the 
ocean without delay? 

Finally, what may be expected 
from the commercial standpoint? 
Will the canal give us a new avenue 
to foreign trade, or is it more prob- 
able that in normal times foreign 
nations will be*provided with a low 
cost route by which they may lay 
down their products here in compe- 
tition with United States labor and 
industry? Will opening the St. Law- 
rence in a larger way enhance Great 
Lakes traffic or will foreign ships 
whose wage scales approximate 
thirty-four per cent of our own take 
over a major portion of whatever 
export trade may be developed be- 
yond the nucleus of the present? 

THE END 
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ath 
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These voters were fooled so often 


they will no longer vote for even a worthy project 


if it costs any money. By GIL SANFORD 


in central Alabama have lost 
faith in their elected officials. The 
same thing can happen in your city 
if your government breaks a confi- 
dence. And it will haunt you for 
seven generations. At least it’s well 
on its way to that in this town. 
Here’s what happened: 
Back in 1944, three city adminis- 
trations ago, the city fathers de- 
cided to provide more park and rec- 
reational facilities for the townsfolk 
-at least so they said. No one with 
any civic or social consciousness 
could deny that more park space 
was sorely needed. The city was 


a. CITIZENS of a town of 100,000 


growing rapidly under the impact of 
war conditions, but public recrea- 
tional facilities were not growing 
with the city. 

According to the authorities, funds 
were not available, for acquisition 
of park land nor for operation of 
more parks. The public readily be- 
lieved this because it had been 
preached for years that the town 
was in debt — debt so heavy that no 
one knew exactly how much it was. 
Some of these were debts that dated 
back to the War Between The States. 
So, there was no money available for 
recreation, despite the fact that the 
city was collecting more in taxes 
from increased property values, more 
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people, and the general prosperous 
conditions of the times. 

If parks are needed and there is 
no money for them, then the thing 
to do is to levy a new tax. But the 
city commission knew that the tax 
would be more palatable if the people 
indicated their willingness to have 
it. So the commission submitted the 
idea to the people. It was approved 
by ballot and a_ two-cents-a-pack 
tax was placed on cigarettes. The 
proceeds were to go toward parks 
and recreation. 

Months went by. V-E Day came; 
then V-J Day. Demobilization, con- 
tinued housing shortage, skies no 
longer filled with airplanes, business 
streets were no longer crowded 
with boys in khaki. People thought 
little about the new parks and rec- 
reational facilities that were sup- 
posed to be bought with the cigarette 
tax. Smokers complained mildly 
about the price of cigarettes, but 
continued to smoke. Some ordered 
their cigarettes from other states; 
others tried to stock up when out 
of the city. But lots of cigarettes 
were sold and the two-cents-a-pack 
continued to come in, and it added 
up to well over $100,000 a year. 

Finally a few people began to 
wonder why there were no new 
parks. They began to ask questions. 





A new administration had come into 
office. When pressed, the commis- 
sioners finally admitted that the new 
tax was going into the city’s general 
fund. “But why?” they were asked. 

“Because the city is in debt and 
our budget is too small to permit 
us to pay decent salaries to our police 
and firemen and to keep up the 
other essential services. With the 
proceeds from the cigarette tax we 
are able to pay our service debt and 
to increase the salaries of our fire- 
men and policemen.” 

Nothing was done. Another new 
administration, seemingly more pro- 
gressive and interested in the public 
welfare, came into office. Actually, 
it brought with it only a new mayor 
(technically president of the city 
commission). The cigarette tax con- 
tinued to go into the general fund. 
But the mayor was embarrassed 
whenever it was mentioned. When 
asked how such a thing could be 
done legally, he said that it was very 
simple. The law states that all taxes 
must go into the general fund; they 
cannot be earmarked for special pur- 
poses. When the cigarette tax was 
passed the city commission had stated 
that the funds would be used for 
parks, but it was only a moral ob- 
ligation. There was nothing in the 
law which bound the commission to 
this promise. 

There was the situation. The city 
fathers certainly had hoaxed the 
citizens for fair. In order to raise 
money for a city where city govern- 
ment has been notoriously bad, they 
had exploited a popular need and 
then refused to honor their agree- 
ment.. They had broken faith with 
the people. 

You say the townsfolk should 
have thrown all the commissioners 
out of office at the next election? 
You just don’t know the politics of 
this community. The machine politics 
here would put to shame those in 
many larger cities. Only in the last 
election has an outsider been able to 
break through and be elected to the 
city commission. This hasn’t hap- 
pened in many, many years. This 
time it was a young veteran who 
had been very popular in the city 
through his athletic activities. Al- 
ways before it has been a choice 
between two or more persons, either 
of whom was blessed by the machine, 
and if an independent did try to run 
he got nowhere. 

Now the town is suffering from 
its sins. How long it will continue 
no one knows, but twice the people 
at an election have turned down 

(Continued on page 48) 
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GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI The children of Greenville, 


Mississippi, have enjoyed two new wading pools 
this summer, which were made possible by Green- 
ville Kiwanians. At the beginning of this year the 
Kiwanians began this project since they felt rec- 
reational facilities for small children was a most 
urgent need. A project committee was appointed 
and $500 was earmarked for the project. After an 
investigation was made it was discovered that 
another $1,000 would be needed to build a wading 
pool, so all of the members of the club were asked 
to make contributions toward this cause. The money 
was readily contributed and Kiwanian Joe Strange 
volunteered to build a second pool in the John Q. 
Strange Memorial Park, a memorial to his brother, 
if the Project Committee were successful in build- 
ing the first pool. Both pools were recently dedi- 
cated and both have received plenty of use. 


VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA Kiwanians of Van Nuys are 


continuing to sponsor the baseball team at McKinley 
Home for Boys. These boys, from the ages of ten 
to fourteen, have begun a five-year plan of baseball 
training under the instruction of Coach Jake Kehrer, 
an old-time baseball professional. 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA The Safety Committee of 


the Baton Rouge club under the direction of Dr. 
Otis White organized four of the members of the 
Key club, sponsored by this club, into a team for 
Safety week. The team competed on the radio 
against adult teams on questions concerning safety. 
First, they beat the Kiwanis club team. Then, they 
beat the Lions club team and were finally only 
beaten in the finals by a professional team com- 
posed of bus drivers. 


PARMA, OHIO Kiwanians of Parma recently presented 


a minstrel show before an audience of over two 
thousand people. The show netted the club $1,840, 
and they will use the entire sum in helping to 
develop a new park site recently purchased by the 
city. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON What could be more tragic 


than to find a hundred children camping on the 
shores of a beautiful lake and no rowboats? That 
is exactly what confronted about a hundred chil- 
dren who were taken by the Salvation Army for 
a brief camping period at Lake Boren, near 
Seattle. Major Bill McHarg, of the Salvation Army, 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of Seattle, re- 
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vealed this situation to the Youth Service Commit- 
tee of that club, and a recommendation was made 
immediately that enough money be appropriated 
to purchase four substantial and thoroughly safe 
rowboats for the camp. In addition to this gift of 
rowboats, the Kiwanians through their Memorial 
Fund have contributed a substantial amount of 
money to pay for campships for a lot of boys and 
girls, who needed both the help and the camping 
privilege. 





Major Bill McHarg, of the Salvation Army, and a member 
of the Seattle, Washington, club is shown here receiving 
a gift of four rowboats from the Kiwanis club to be used 
at the Salvation Army Camp. 


SEPULVEDA, CALIFORNIA There were plenty of fine 
horses and expert horsemen in action when the first 
annual San Fernando Valley Roundup, a fiesta and 
barbecue, was held under the sponsorship of Sepul- 
veda Kiwanians. Many acts and stunts used in the 
movies were presented by artists of movie fame. 
Among the horses which were present were High- 
land Dale, Black Gold, and Penny, star of “Duel 
in the Sun.” An old-fashioned chuck-wagon bar- 
becue climaxed the fifteen acts of entertainment. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA More than a year ago, mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis Kiwanis club’s Underprivi- 
leged Child Committee and officials of the Indiana 
Society for Crippled Children met with representa- 
tives of General Motors. The purpose of this con- 
ference was to discuss the possibility of physically 
handicapped boys participating in the 1948 Soap 
Box Derby. A few months ago, word was received 


that Indiana was to be selected as the proving 


ground for this project involving physically handi- 
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David Hopping, one of the handicapped boys, sponsored 
by Indianapolis, Indiana, Kiwanians in the 1948 Soap Box 
Derby. 


capped boys and if it proved to be successful, other 
states would be encouraged to follow suit. 

The Soap Box Derby rules were waived to permit 
several handicapped boys to cooperate in building 
a racer and one of their group would be selected 
as the driver. Four boys from the Roberts School 
for Crippled Children were selected and the Indian- 
apolis Kiwanis club agreed to sponsor the racing 
car, Of the four boys, two were recovering from a 
rheumatic heart condition, another has an enlarged 
heart and the fourth is recovering from a delicate 
bone-grafting operation on his hip. These four boys 
worked diligently to complete their racing entry in 
time to qualify for the Indianapolis races. David 
Hopping was the boy chosen to be the driver and 
he won his first heat but lost out to faster entries 
in the quarter-finals. 

These boys are grateful to Kiwanis for giving 
them the opportunity to participate and compete 
with non-handicapped boys and are already making 
plans for next year’s races. 


LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA It was the Kiwanis club 
that came to the fore when a very young girl of 
Liverpool was seriously burned and scarred when 
she fell*unconscious onto the surface of a kitchen 
range. Plastic surgery was the only solution, so at 
a cost of more than $3,000 to the Kiwanians, twenty- 
three operations were performed during a period of 
about two years, restoring the girl’s appearance. 


SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS For the past six 
years the Somerville club has sponsored summer 
remedial reading classes for the children of Somer- 
ville. Educators now recognize the fact that many 
children with high intelligence quotients have dif- 
ficulty in learning to read. Before this difficulty 
was understood these children were considered as 





generally deficient. They were backward in the 
early grades and in later years became problem 
children. Remedial reading classes give these chil- 
dren the extra assistance they need in their diffi- 
culty, learning to read, so that they can keep up 
with their classes in the early grades and then pro- 
ceed with normal education. The results attained 
by the Kiwanis remedial reading classes have 
proved so successful that the school authorities are 
now planning to include this work as a part of the 
regular school program. 


BANGOR, PENNSYLVANIA Bangor Kiwanians recently 
celebrated their 20th Annual Kiwanis Farmer’s 
Night Banquet. This year’s event was attended by 
over 300 Kiwanians and. farmers. 


BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA The new wading pool 
dedicated recently in Bluefield, West Virginia, was 
built at a cost of $2,000. The money for this project 
was raised by Bluefield Kiwanians through the 
sponsorship of a concert and a stage play. 


BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI More than ninety Boy Scouts 
were entertained with four movie shorts and all 
the watermelon they could eat when they attended 
the annual swimming and watermelon party spon- 
sored by Biloxi Kiwanians. 


MASON CITY, IOWA Kiwanians of Mason City, Iowa, 
this past summer have attempted the largest project 
ever undertaken by their club. They have assumed 
the official sponsorship of the Girl Scout camp on 
the shores of nearby Clear Lake, Iowa, and for this 





Kiwanians of Mason City, lowa have assumed the sponsor- 
ship of the Girl Scout Camp on the shores of Clear Lake. 
Shown above some of the girl scouts are erecting one of 
the tents supplied by the Kiwanians. 


first year have spent about $1,000 in extending and 
improving the dock, the purchase of two new boats 
and putting floors and side walls in the headquar- 
ters and infirmary tents. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA With long range plans to pro- 
vide a place of recreation and training for young 
folks, Fairbanks Kiwanians opened, recently, their 
“Kiwanis Gym” with a program of amateur bouts 
that won hearty approval from local citizens. From 
the early days of the club’s organization—still less 
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than two years old, Kiwanians recognized the need 
for youth training. 

With housing conditions very bad, the task of 
finding a suitable building for any activity appeared 
hopeless—then a member learned of a large vacant 
hangar at the Municipal Airport. A lease was se- 
cured on this building with an option to buy. Mate- 
rials were ordered at once for construction of a 
standard boxing ring and bleachers to fill the room 
surrounding the ring. The major portion of the 
construction was done by Kiwanians. The gym has 
a large upstairs room and this will be equipped 
with athletic goods for training purposes. An addi- 
tional structure is now under construction to house 
dressing rooms and showers. 

Two local newsboys provided the curtain raiser 
that brought down the packed house with cheers 
and laughter. Other well matched bouts from local 
and out of town Army posts thrilled the audience 
with three knockouts before the show was over. 
While the present arrangement provides that fights 
will be held every three or four weeks as a public 
entertainment the Kiwanians are looking at their 
long range plans of providing the gym with training 
facilities for young people. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO The 1948 marble tournament con- 
ducted recently by the Fostoria Kiwanians had near- 
ly 700 participants from the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. Separate tournaments were conducted for 
boys and girls. The finalists were entertained at a 
regular meeting of the club. The winners were 
awarded prizes of baseball gloves for the boys and 
tennis racquets for the girls. In addition, the boy 
and girl winners were each awarded a loving cup. 


WEBSTER GROVES, MISSOURI The Webster Groves 
Kiwanis club is sponsoring a baseball team, the 
Wildcats, in the YMCA South County Athletic 
league of Webster, Glendale and Kirkwood. The 


league, consisting of ten teams of boys twelve, 





thirteen and fourteen years of age, is designed to 
provide organized sports activities and capable 
leadership for this age level. This year the league 
was divided into two divisions of five teams and 
each team was scheduled to play twelve games 
throughout May, June and July. 


HANOVER, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians of Hanover were 
able to send several children to camp this summer 
as a result of the minstrel show which they spon- 
sored. The show was so unusually good that the 
club was requested to repeat it at the Veterans 
Lyons Hospital. 


ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA Ontario Kiwanis club mem- 
bers have donated more than $800 to the fund for 
purchase of equipment to be placed in the new 
Memorial YMCA nearing completion. Equipment 
to be bought with the Kiwanis fund includes fan- 
shaped basketball backstops, parallel bars, horizon- 
tal bars, punching bag drum, stall bars and chest 
pulley weights. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA This year Kiwanians of 
Shawnee sponsored the sixteenth annual grade 
school track meet, called the “Little Olympics.” 
At the meet this year more than 300 boys partici- 
pated in the track and field events, representing 
the eight ward schools, and there were more than 
3,500 spectators. Banners are awarded to the 
schools winning first, second and third places, and 
the trophy is given to the first place winner with 
the name of the school engraved thereon. The tro- 
phy is kept by the winning school for a year, until 
it is won by another school, or won again by the 
same school. When a school wins the trophy the 
third time, it becomes its property to keep. Rib- 
bons are awarded to each contestant winning 
a place, and gold track shoes are awarded to the 
athlete winning the most points in each class, A, 
B and C. Classes are according to age and weight. 
This meet is a sort of culmination of the Shawnee 


cosngganet 


This summer Kiwanians of Shawnee, Oklahoma again sponsored the annual Little Olympics grade school track meet. 
Shown above are some of the boys participating in the 880 yard Shuttle Relay. 
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club’s youth activities, and is an event looked for- 
ward to by the entire student enrollment of the 
various schools. School officials are enthusiastic 
over the results obtained. It has become more or 
less an institution in Shawnee. 


SOUTH TACOMA, WASHINGTON Approximately a 
year ago Kiwanians of South Tacoma inaugurated 
a series of Saturday parties at the King roller rink. 
Last year the six parties were attended by 2,000 
boys and girls of the community. This year eight 
parties have been held, five of them sponsored by 
the South Tacoma club and three by the Northwest 
Tacoma club. These eight parties were attended by 
3,652 youngsters. The owner of the King rink has 
donated the use of his facilities for the weekly 
parties and at each party members of the Kiwanis 
clubs are present to assist the rink manager in 


sonally. 

Tickets for these parties are issued through the 
various schools in the district, in cooperation with 
the principals and teachers. The only cost to the 
parents is bus fare and in most cases pin money 
which the boys and girls use consistently at the 
snack bar for pop, hot dogs, hamburgers and candy 
bars. 

The police department is very helpful in chaper- 
oning these parties. A police matron is in attendance 
as well as a police officer. The police department 
looks upon this project as a highly important point 
in their “stop juvenile delinquency” campaign. 





flmost 5,000 people viewed the first annual hobby and pet 
show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Maui, Hawaii. 


EL 





Twenty-nine foreign students on a 5,000 mile traveling 
scholarship tour by Greyhound Bus visited North Platte. 
Nebraska. They were the guests of the Kiwanis club and 
caring for the boys and girls so that different per- presented the evening’s program. 

sons wouldn't use all of their spare time and it 


gave those helping an opportunity to assist per- NORTH PLATTE. NEBRASKA Kiwanians of North Platte 


learned a little more about foreign countries and 
twenty-nine students, representing nine foreign 
countries, learned about North Platte recently when 
North Platte Kiwanians entertained this group of 
nineteen boys and ten girls who are seeing the 
United States on a 5,000 mile traveling scholarship 
tour. These students are mostly teen-agers who 
have been attending various American schools for 
the past ten months. Upon completion of the tour 
they will return to their homes in France, The 
Netherlands, Norway, England, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Hungary, Esthonia and Syria. The pur- 
pose of this traveling scholarship tour is to give 
these students a fuller picture of the United States; 
to help them know and understand the States so 
they can work abroad for international understand- 
ing and to interest more US citizens in providing 
more scholarships and hospitality for more interna- 
tional students each year. 


DORADO, KANSAS At a recent meeting of the 
El Dorado club the Kiwanians honored the memory 
of William Allen White. Present at the meeting 
as guest of honor was Mrs. White, his widow, who 
was the pleased recipient of a bouquet of lovely 
roses. Also present was Rolla Clymer, editor of 
The Eldorado Times and president of the El Dorado 
Free Public Library Board. The Kiwanis club 
presented to Mr. Clymer a bronze plaque to be 
placed on the door of the William Allen White Room 
of the public library where many keepsakes of the 
famous writer are exhibited and where his works 
may be found. 


Shown above is part of the crowd of spectators watching a WEST ALEXANDRIA, OHIO Kiwanians of West Alex- 


demonstration of shellcraft. 


THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA The Kiwanians played an 
important part in Thomasville’s Festival of Roses. 
The town of Thomasville has paid homage to its 
favorite flower for over a quarter of a century. 


andria entered into the spirit of the parade when 
4.000 members of the Central Western Ohio Fire- 
men’s Association held their 18th Annual Conven- 
tion there. The Kiwanians built a float which had 
as its corner stones two Cub Scouts and two Boy 
Scouts. 


This year, the twenty-seventh annual Rose Festi- RED RIVER, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA Kiwanians of 


val was a grand event with floats, parades, bands 
and forceful speeches. The Kiwanis club sponsored 
one of the most beautiful floats in the parade. Girls 
distributed among the many spectators the “It’s Fun 
To Live In America” pamphlets supplied by Kiwanis 
International. 


Red River presented a check for $650 to the Cen- 
tenary College Band organization, as their portion 
of the proceeds from a band concert which the 
club sponsored to raise funds for the club’s youth 
activities. In addition to the amount given to the 
band, a like amount of $650 was placed in the club’s 
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boys and girls work fund and $1,263 was allotted 
to the club’s student aid fund to provide scholar- 
ships for deserving students. This club has at the 
present time two students attending Centenary Col- 
lege on tuition scholarships and plan to add two 
more at the beginning of the next term. 


LAKEVIEW, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN The Lake- 
view Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek attempted some- 
thing new and unusual as its first money-raising 
project and developed it into a tremendous success. 
One of the members of this comparatively new club 
is Clem Munger, who owns and operates Steedman’s 
Grocery in Lakeview. Kiwanian Munger offered the 
use of his store for one day to the Kiwanians for 
a Kiwanis Shopping Karnival, with the club receiv- 
ing five per cent of the day’s gross. When the store 
closed at nine that evening after a twelve-hour 
business day, the Lakeview Kiwanis club showed 
a net profit of $518. 

A special committee took charge of arrangements 
and provided a job for every club member. There 
was ample publicity and on the day of the Karnival 
more than 3,000 customers made purchases at the 
store. Kiwanians worked in shifts along with the 
regular clerks to keeps things moving. They served 
behind the counters, carried merchandise to auto- 
mobiles, gave high-powered sales talks and pre- 
sided over special booths where refreshments were 
served and gifts such as door prizes were dis- 
tributed. 

Community merchant wholesalers and industrial 
concerns cooperated remarkably with the club and 
provided prizes worth hundreds of dollars. The 
wholesalers also saw that Kiwanian Munger’s store 
was well provided that day with hard-to-get gro- 
cery items. 
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office from mayor down, 
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BAYSIDE, NEW YORK The Bayside Kiwanis club re- 
cently played host to eleven clergymen of the 
greater Flushing area at a get-together luncheon 
meeting in the Bayside Yacht Club. Secretary Ed- 
ward P. Winters welcomed the guests, representing 
practically all denominations. He explained that the 
luncheon was primarily arranged to acquaint Ki- 
wanians with the clergymen of various communi- 
ties. 
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LEWISTON-CLARKSTON, IDAHO During the summer, 
the Kiwanis Club of Lewiston-Clarkston, Idaho 
sponsored the first Appaloosa horse show in his- 
tory. This beautiful animal is the famous spotted 
war horse of the Nez Perce tribe, and is noted 
throughout the West for its intelligence, stamina, 
speed and color. Since Lewiston is in the heart 
of the Nez Perce country, the club decided to em- 
phasize local history, revive a portion of the color- 
ful old West, and make a profit. for the club 
treasury at the same time. The show was an out- 
standing success, with horses entered from Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Colorado and 
Saskatchewan. 





Pictured above is the school band of the Troy, Alabama 
High School wearing the uniforms presented to them by 
the Kiwanis Club of Troy, at a cost of upproximately $2700. 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH The exhibition of grand cham- 
pionship hogs at the Utah state livestock show held 
recently in Spanish Fork, Utah, by FFA boys, was 
made possible through a project sponsored by the 
Spanish Fork Kiwanis club. The grand champion 
hog and the reserve champion hog exhibited by 
Bill and Howard Creer at the show, were animals 
that were the offspring of the sow that had been 
given the boys through a chain project sponsored 
by the Spanish Fork club in 1945. When the proj- 
ect began the Kiwanians purchased two gilts, a 
Spotted Poland China and a Chester White and 
turned them over to Farrell Olson, director of the 
Spanish Fork chapter, Future Farmers of America. 
It was understood that the boys receiving the pigs 
were to breed them and return to the Kiwanis 
club one gilt from the first litter. The gilts were to 
be given to other boys with the same arrangement. 

BETHESDA, MARYLAND Another six month tuition 
has been paid by the club of Bethesda, Maryland 
for a young girl at St. Gertrude’s school. This 
seven-year-old has a speech defect and was retarded 
seriously, but is now showing great improvement 
and the undertaking is most gratifying to the 
Kiwanians. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE Kiwanians of Kingsport re- 
cently chartered a bus to take representatives of 
the 4-H Clubs of Sullivan County, Tennessee 
to Washington, D.C. for a four-day tour of the 
nation’s capital. The tour was sponsored and ar- 
ranged by the club’s Agricultural Committee which 
is chairmanned by Kiwanian R. P. Moss. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hal Herd, Assistant County Agent, this 
was the first county-wide trip of its kind to be 
made by the 4-H group of Tennessee. 
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More than 800 clubs have 





already undertaken a brand 
new project first introduced at 
the International Council 


a YOUNG but 


late last year. 























IWANIS’ NEWEST project is al- 

ready one of its biggest. An- 
nounced at the International Council 
meeting last November, the “It’s 
Fun To Live In America!” campaign 
has already been adopted by over 
800 clubs. No line of activity, no 
matter how successful or wide- 
spread, has even approached this 
record of rapid acceptance by so 
many clubs in less than one year’s 
time. 

More than nine million copies of 
the pamplets have been distributed 
and literally hundreds of letters of 
comment have been received dur- 
ing the eight months the program 
has been in progress. The Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs 
for the United States had hoped to 
reach a total of one million copies 
monthly. The print order now runs 
around 1,500,000! 

As originally conceived, the pam- 
phlets were to be bought in quanti- 
ties by clubs and distributed by 
Kiwanians through the businesses 
they own or control. The public 
utility manager was to send them out 
with the monthly bills, the manufac- 
turing companies in their payroll 
envelopes. More than 800 clubs are 
participating in this manner, but in 
addition, several large corporations 
have asked for and received permis- 
sion to further the program. Eastern 
Airlines, General Mills, Inc., Gen- 
eral Motors, General Electric, Timkin 
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Roller Bearing Company, Kresge’s 
and several other big firms are either 
distributing the pamphlets to their 
employees or reprinting the infor- 
mation in company publications. 

General reaction to the campaign 
has been forceful. Letters from stu- 
dents, teachers, laborers, ministers 
and businessmen have poured into 
the General Office. It would be dif- 
ficult to assess the value of this pro- 
gram in influencing the thinking of 
the American people. But we can 
analyze the hundreds of letters re- 
ceived by the General Office. 

First, it is interesting to note the 
wide variation of vocations repre- 
sented. Second, one can easily sense 
the desire of the writers to “do 
something” to preserve our Ameri- 
can Way of Life. Reading between 
the lines, one can also sense the fu- 
tility of past efforts—the fact that 
the “It’s Fun To Live In America” 
folders have given them new hope 
that a positive approach has been 
found. 

Perhaps this is best illustrated by 
quoting from a letter written by a 
student in one of our larger state 
universities. His letter states, “Your 
folder, ‘It’s Fun To Live In America,’ 
has just come to my attention, and 
I want to congratulate you on this 
practical step in helping to keep our 
form of government alive. An ex- 
ample of what the Communists are 
doing at this school was demon- 


SEY PROJECT 


By CARROLL R. WEST, 







Assistant Secretary, Kiwanis International 


strated last week. One of the teach- 
ers, who teaches philosophy, made 
the following statement: ‘The real 
threat to the world is the United 
States and the people who call 
Russia names. The Russian govern- 
ment has shown more willingness 
to cooperate in the UN than has the 
United States.’ These statements 
brought this teacher tremendous 
ovations. Teachers here are dissem- 
inating Communism under the cloak 
of education.” 

Eddie Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines, says, “I want to 
compliment Kiwanis International on 
the fine work it is doing toward 
highlighting the privileges we enjoy 
as Americans and which too many 
of us take for granted.” Captain 
Rickenbacker is having the series of 
pamphlets reproduced in The Great 
Silver Fleet News, the bi-monthly 
magazine that goes to 8,000 Eastern 
Airlines employees. 

Although hundreds of letters have 
been received which praise the pro- 
gram and offer to further it, there 
has been an occasional letter of con- 
demnation. These letters accuse Ki- 
wanis International of stirring up 
hatreds and of war mongering and 
some even counteract the pamphlet 
information by describing the disad- 
vantages of living in America and 
defending Russia! The reaction from 
critics more than the letters of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SAFETY AT THE CROSSROADS 
(From page 19) 


beginning of the automobile prob- 
lem. Cars appeared on the streets 
in rapidly-increasing numbers, and 
with the growing traffic appeared its 
tragic corollary, growing numbers of 
children killed or injured in acci- 
dents. There were not enough 
policemen available to protect ade- 
quately the school corners; some- 
thing more was needed. 

The idea of the school safety patrol 
seems to have been a spontaneous 
reaction in a number of localities, 
and we find in the early history of 
patrols Kiwanis clubs as sponsoring 
organizations. The university town 
of Berkeley, California, started a 
patrol in 1923. About the same time, 
a Kiwanis sponsored group began 
functioning in Oklahoma City with 
625 boys. Kiwanians in Memphis 
sparkplugged a similar patrol. 

The Oklahoma City group was a 
natural outgrowth of a series of 
safety lectures being given by Ki- 
wanis. Day Fezler, present secretary 
of the club and a member of the 
original patrol committee, credits the 
idea to O. A. Cargill, then mayor of 
Oklahoma City. They formed a com- 
mittee, and with the help of the 
National Safety Council, drew up 
rules and procedure. That was 
twenty-three years ago; the patrol, 
still aided by Kiwanis, is today an 
active and respected organization, 
with a membership of 1,495. 

As the movement spread, it be- 
came evident that there was a need 
for uniformity. Methods varied 
widely, from the city where the 
patrol boys were all but full-fledged 
policemen to the city where they 
were only monitors. 

Finally, to lay the groundwork for 
a nation-wide uniform school safety 
patrol program, representatives of 
the National Safety Council, the 
American Automobile Association 
and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers met in 1929. It 
wasn’t easy to establish regulations 
which would be universally satisfac- 
tory. An unlooked-for number of 
problems arose. For instance, would 
the Board of Education or the school 
be liable for damages if one of the 
patrol members was injured on duty? 
What, iff any, control would the 
patrol member have over automobile 

(Continued on page 47) 
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For Us But Against UMT 
... Your July issue is even more out- 
standing than your excellent average, 


especially the article “Independence 
from War” by Milton Lomask. It is a 
welcome corrective to the overwhelm- 
ing emphasis of the Los Angeles con- 
vention—the negative emphasis on 
anti-Communism. We can defeat Com- 
munism only by being for something 
better. That something is not a 
completely irresponsible wallowing in 
selfish indulgence and extravagant lux- 
ury, which so many of our successful 
beneficiaries of individual free enter- 
prise seem to accept as the unques- 
tioned, normal goal and ideal of the 
American way. Descriptions by our 
delegates of the way people “live” in 
California, as observed by them while 
at the convention, bear this out. You 
are doing an excellent job, on the 
whole, of presenting forceful and clear- 
cut examples of responsible freedom, 
using wealth for the benefit of those 
less fortunate, and of society generally. 

The philosophy of world law is ex- 
cellently stated by Thomas W. Chris- 
topher in his article “Lewis or Law.” 
Key phrases include: “the dispute in 
Georgia . what in most countries 
would have ended in civil war, settled 
by the orderly processes of the courts.” 
... “Our greatness as a country and 
as a people lies in this willingness to 
rely on the judiciary instead of on the 
sword, and to accept and abide by the 
decisions.” . “The most dangerous 
enemy here is not the John Dillinger 
gangster, but the man who sacrifices 
long-term good for present, selfish 
gain.” ... “The method used in settling 
disputes is more important than the 
winning of a particular argument.” 

That is why so many of your readers 
lament our country’s overwhelming re- 
liance on armed force to solve world 
problems. Your espousal of UMT lent 
impetus to this trend. Today’s paper 
reports a total annual expenditure of 
$110,000,000 by the United States, for 
all international organizations, includ- 
ing the United Nations. Our budget for 
armaments, at the very least, is 100 
times that amount. If we really believed 
in international cooperation this situa- 
tion would be reversed. “Where a 
man’s treasure is... !” 

Rev. Paul Perkins, Kiwanian 
South Bend, Washington 

Communism in the Churches 

. In his article, “Communists Invade 
the Churches,” the Rev. Delos O’Brian 
called upon all Kiwanians to help the 





Church in its efforts to “clean house 
of the Communists who are using the 
institution to propagate their doctrine. 
I would like to make three specific 
suggestions as to how individual Ki- 
wanians can do this. 

First, attend your local church serv- 
ices regularly to determine first hand 
whether or not your minister is using 
his position to preach the “religion” of 
Moscow. If you have reasons to be- 
lieve that he is a Communist or sym- 
pathetic toward the Communist move- 
ment, inform your local church board 
or higher church authorities in your 
denomination. Insist that they make an 
investigation. If they find that your 
minister has Communist leanings after 
they have considered the matter fairly, 
insist that he be removed from the 
local pulpit. 

Let it not be said that the silencing 
of a Communist “clergyman” in this 
manner in your church is a violation 
of his right to free speech. He still 
has the privilege of using the soap box 
to proclaim the Stalin “gospel.” 

Secondly, make it your business to 
investigate every guest speaker who is 
to address the congregation, the young 
people’s organization, or any of the aux- 
iliary organizations of your local 
church. Some itinerant laymen and 
clergymen who are endorsed by “inno- 
cent” religious organizations are carri- 
ers of Red propaganda. If you have 
any reason to believe that an itinerant 
speaker who is scheduled to speak in 
your church is a “Red carrier,” notify 
your minister. If he is a sincere clergy- 
man and a loyal American, he will 
welcome your suggestion that he can- 
cel the speaker’s engagement. 

Finally, when your local church has 
an occasion to cali a new minister, you 
should personally examine the creden- 
tials of the minister under considera- 
tion for the call. Unfortunately, most 
local church congregations entrust the 
selecting of a minister to a small pulpit 
committee. The vote of the church 
members on the matter is merely per- 
functory. This careless, mechanical 
method of calling a minister has facili- 
tated Red infiltration immeasurably. 
But it can be avoided. If each member 
of every local church congregation 
were to investigate the background 
and examine thoroughly the beliefs of 
the minister under consideration for 
call, it would be almost an impossibili- 
ty for a “pulpit” Communist to get 
into the local churches. 

We in the liberal churches who are 
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neither Communists nor fellow travel- 
ers, but ministers of the Christian Gos- 
pel, would welcome such investigation 
and examination by local congrega- 
tions. We, perhaps even more than 
you, are eager to expose the renegades 
who have forsaken the principles of 
Christ for those of Stalin. 

Rev. Edward E. Martz, Kiwanian 

Oskaioosa, Iowa 


We're Glad To Help 


I should like to thank you very 
much for the kind publication of my 
letter in the January issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. My letter caused some 
ten members of the various Kiwanis 
clubs in the USA, as well as in Canada, 
to write me an encouraging letter and 
to send me some periodicals. I wish 
to thank all your members for the 
help they rendered me. 

Dr. Karl Kindermann 
Ludwigsburg, 
Mathildenstr. 6 
USA Zonye. Germany 


What Is America? 

When the January issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine came out with the list of 100 
books, the public library of this city 
made a prominent display of the maga- 
zine, the list of books and several of the 
books themselves. 

The effectiveness of this display and 
the interest of the townspeople in the 
subject matter of the article were strik- 
ingly demonstrated at our Independence 
Day parade. The theme of the parade, 
expressed on a large sign carried by a 
group of schoolchildren, was: “What Is 
America?” 

This parade was of the “grass roots” 
variety—it was made up not primarily 
of organizations such as police, firemen, 
Army, Navy, Legion, etc., but of school 
groups and community playground cen- 
ters. Each school or playground had a 
float which depicted some phase of 
American life, progress, history or de- 
velopment or featured some geographic 
location, just as the 100 books did. 


A CREDIT TO THE 
COMMUNITY 
(From page 23) 

pital do you need? If the area your 
community serves requires a seven- 
tv-five-bed building, forty beds will 
not solve the problem; 150 beds is 
the first step toward insolvency. So 
a survey is required, based on the 
needs of the area (4.5 beds per 
thousand is average); on the ex- 
pected patients who will use the 
hospital (a highly variable figure), 
hovering around ninety per thousand 
population; and the occupancy rate, 
which shouldn't fall below sixty-five 
per cent. Other factors enter: pros- 
pects for population growth, among 
others. 

Through all this planning, and the 
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th Anniversary Clubs 


Exeter, Calif. ........ Oct. 1 
ee Oct. 2 
Rock Rapids, Iowa ....Oct. 5 
Texarkana, Texas ..... Oct. 5 
Mingo Junction, Ohio ..Oct. 9 
Augustine, Fla. ....Oct. 10 
Roseburg, Ore. ....... Oct. 15 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. .. .Oct. 18 
Tyrone, Penna. ....... Oct. 18 
Phillipsburg, Penna. ...Oct. 29 
Willoughby, Ohio ..... Oct. 30 
Sanford, Me. ..... ... Oct. 3] 
3b. Anniversary Clubs 
Tacoma, Wash. ....... Oct. 8 


Salt Lake City, Utah... .Oct. 10 
Kansas City, Mo. ......Oct. 12 





Members of the Kiwanis club here 
were quite proud of the manner in 
which an article, originating in our In- 
ternational magazine, had such a wide 
influence on the entire community. 

Robert James, Jr., Pres., 
Kiwanis Club of Evanston, IIl. 


You may be interested to hear of the 
way in which one library made use 
of the book list suggested by Mr. James 
F. Roche in his article, “What is Keaie- 
ica,’ in the January issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

The books were placed in a rack sur- 
mounted by a large bulletin board on 
which the Kiwanis cover made a very 
appropriate and colorful spot with the 
list posted beside it for convenience. 

The selection has proven very popu- 
lar with a heavy turnover of many of 
the titles. We have purchased fresh 
copies of some of the books to replace 


those on our shelves that showed too 
much wear to attract readers. It has 
been one of our most successful book 
displays and we shall continue it until 
it appears to have run its course as 
most displays do, sooner or later. 

We have been pleased to call general 
attention to this well chosen list and 
also to have had this opportunity to co- 
operate with the Mount Vernon Ki- 
wanis Club. 

Alice L. Jewett, Librarian 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Public Library 


An Old Copy Is Current 


Today I saw a July, 1947, copy of The 
Kiwanis Magazine and was delighted to 
find in it material that would be of real 
value to teachers. I am teaching a col- 
lege class in Social Studies and found 
in your magazine four articles that an- 
swered many of our questions on the 
growth of better understanding between 
the community and the school. I found 
these articles most helpful: “This Busi- 
ness of Education;” “Adventure in Un- 
derstanding;” “Shall We Starve?” and 
“Your Town Can Have a Youth Cen- 
ter.” Because the magazine fitted my 
needs so well and because the copy I 
had was borrowed I am asking you if 
I might have a copy for myself? 

There are thirty students in the class 
and each one of them would appreciate 
a sample copy of The Kiwanis Magazine 
in order to explore its possibilities. I 
think most of them have local organ- 
izations of Kiwanis and could find mem- 
bers who would loan them magazines. 
It might also be in their libraries. 

All of my students are teachers and 
will be teaching in public schools in the 
fall. In my class I am emphasizing 
building understanding in the home, 
the school, the community, in the na- 
tion and in our world—big though it 
may be. Only through these consistent 
steps can we ever build toward one 
world and a world at peace. 

M. Frances Cromwell, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Radford College, Department of 
Education, Radford, Virginia 





work that follows, the hospital board 
is active. They need not be medical 
experts— indeed, it is better that 
they be laymen. Of course, it goes 
without saying that each step is 
worked out in consultation and co- 
operation with medical men. 

There is a site to be selected, 
with an astonishing number of fac- 
tors entering into its selection: ac- 
cessibility, need for expansion, char- 
acter of the neighborhood, among 
others 

There are plans to be drawn; there 
is (a major concern) a competent 
staff to be attracted: there are a 
hundred details which must be at- 
tended to. Nor does the work of the 
board taper off when finally the hos- 
pital’s doors are opened. 

There remains the paramount ne- 


cessity for keeping the institution in 
sound financial shape. Here is a job 
for which the sponsors and board of 
directors are eminently suited, and 
the real reason for their existence. 
Behind the board of directors, 
and working closely with them may 
be an advisory committee of volun- 
teers from the group which spon- 
sored the original project. 
Planning and building a hospital 
to serve your community is not easy. 
It is a project worthy of the best 
efforts of the service club, and at 
times will tax the patience of every 
member. Yet the reward is com- 
mensurate. You have a modern hos- 
pital, a real asset to your town—a 
hospital that does not rely on char- 
ity, but pays back to the community 
the funds it took to build. THe Env 
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SAFETY AT THE CROSSROADS 
(From page 45) 


traffic? After a good deal of debate 
and legal consultation, the confer- 
ence agreed on and published the 
Standard Rules for the Operation of 
School Boy Patrols. 

The rules since have been revised 
twice by these organizations and the 
International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National 
Education Association and the 
United States Office of Education. 
One of the interesting revisions was 
the title change to Standard Rules 
for the Operation of School Safety 
Patrols—showing that girls have 
come to play their part in school 
safety activities. The Standard Rules 
have set the pace for the entire 
safety patrol movement. 


Tue basic premise of the safety 
patrol is that it is an educational 
activity, and therefore it should be 
under the direction and control of 
the school authorities. Community 
service groups, like Kiwanis, that 
want to get behind the patrol pro- 
gram and use it to develop the good 
citizenship potential it presents, 
can easily do so. They can furnish 
belts, badges and other equipment 
for the patrol, plan outings and 
other rewards for its members and 
coordinate their activities with the 
program of the school authorities. 

The Standard Rules define the 
functions of the school safety patrol. 
They are “to instruct, direct and 
control the members of the student 
body in crossing the streets and 
highways at or near schools; and to 
assist teachers and parents in the 
instruction of school children in 
safe practices in the use of streets 
and highways at all times and 
places.” 

The patrols should not be charged 
with the responsibility of directing 
motor vehicle traffic, nor should they 
be allowed to direct it. Patrolmen 
are not policemen—they are boys 
and girls alert to the dangers of 
present-day traffic. And they are 
going all out in their efforts to pro- 
tect themselves and their classmates. 

In city after city, school safety 
patrols have proved that they have 
become indispensable. Newark, New 
Jersey has not had a single fatality 
at school crossings in thirty years. 
Racine, Wisconsin has not recorded 
an accident of any kind at school 
crossings since 1926, when its first 

(Continued on page 52) 
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KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 











ol ane HEADQUARTERS FOR 


KIWANIS yaaeice) 
Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom- 
modations and warm hospitality make Canadian 
Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-together! 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC — 17th- century 
charm; 20th-century conveniences.723 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets every Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—Largest 
hotel in British Empire. Air- conditioned conference 
rooms. 1200 outside rooms. Kiwanis luncheons every 
Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
— 445 comfortable rooms. Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 
meets every Tuesday. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— Modern, 
up-to-date. 268 Rooms. Beautiful scene ry. You'll find 


Kiwanis here every Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Kiwanis head- 
quarters for lunc heon every Mond: ay. 490 comfortable, 
spacious rooms, 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Spring-like 
climate all year. Luxury spot on the west coast. English 
country-house atmosphere. Tuesday is Kiwanis Day here. 









“CENTER OF EVERYTHING" 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Ais Complom, 
OOWERAL MANAGER 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanls Club of the North Shore 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 











New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 












HOTEL 
at Memph PEABODY 


"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


is** 











HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 





600 Constantly Modern Rooms 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Men. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















In NEW YORK 
K | WANES 
headquarters are at 













potet 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 









Under Knott Management 


COLUMBUS. 
i MIAMI’S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
d HEART OF MIAMI 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 © 














vy OYELOW 


" Nashi: Ling Qton s f- “nese 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 








OKLAHOMA CITY 


L. H. Poesch, Manager 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 








Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 














In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wed nesday Noon 
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Vienna, June 11—The patient old 
gentleman in the striped pants and 
star spangled hat has grown accus- 
tomed to having his beard pulled and 
his nose tweaked in thanks for the 
billions he amiably scatters through- 
out the world. He sometimes sputters 
with rage and, in the persons of 600 
or so Congressmen, feels inclined to 
knock a few heads together, but more 
often he retires in bewilderment to 
nurse his wounds. Tucked away in 
many corners of Austria, however, 
he has some fast friends who think 
he and his nephews in Congress are 
the greatest men on earth. 

Interim aid to Austria usually 
brings to mind so many millions of 
dollars, so many shiploads of coal, 
wheat, sugar, fat, cotton. Nobody’s 
heard about the indigent old people, 
all of them over sixty-five and on re- 
lief, who received forty-five schillings 
supplementary allowance for three 
months beginning in March as a 
“non-recurrent gift out of United 
States Congress aid funds.” The 
money was obtained by the Austrians 
through the sale at prevailing prices 
of relief supplies received from the 
United States. With the approval of 
American aid authorities, the Aus- 





The Greatest Man 
arth... 


trian government decided that no bet- 
ter way could be found to meet the 
restrictions written into the aid bill 
on the use of the money. 

It is a little hard to describe the 
tears and rapture with which the 
check and accompanying letter were 
received. A_ seventy-eight-year-old 
woman from Stockerau (Lower Aus- 
tria) looked at her check in wonder- 
ment and cried: “Well, how is it that 
the Americans know where I am liv- 
ing and that I am so poor,” 

Engelbert Germann from Reichenau 
(Carinthia) said: “The Americans 
must be good people if they think of 
the old folk. Now I can again buy 
medication for my crippled daughter.” 

The beneficiaries in the community 
of Volkermarkt (Carinthia) wanted to 
write a letter of gratitude to “Mr 
Congress” in America. 

An eighty-year-old man from Ei- 
senstadt (Burgenland) exclaimed: “I 
have very often heard about the ‘rich 
uncle’ from America, but it is really 
amazing that I should have met one 
myself.” 

The old people are not the only 
ones who are grateful. A new film 
on American aid toe Austria, just re- 
leased, is being greeted with spon- 
taneous applause and bravos from 
audiences that usually sit on their 
hands when anything about the ac- 
tivities in Austria of any of the oc- 
cupying powers appears on the screen. 

A bruised and battered “worst 
Congress in history” aren’t bad guys 
by a long shot to the people of Aus- 
tria—CORINNE DENSON, 








THE CITY THAT LOST FAITH 
(From page 38) 


new taxes which were of vital need. 

Alabama has always paid its teach- 
ers about as well as janitors, barbers, 
waitresses, and store clerks. This 
town has done a little better than the 
state average, but janitors and wait- 
resses also do better here. So it was 
that, early in the spring of 1947, the 
city decided that it could pay its 
teachers more by levying another 
tax. 

In addition to the teacher situa- 
tion, more than 300 hospital beds 
were desperately needed because 
hospital facilities in this county 
are worse than in many smaller Ala- 
bama counties. A local hospital com- 
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mittee composed of several promin- 
ent civic-minded men had worked 
for months trying to devise some 
means of financing such a hospital, 
but without success. 

Here were two major needs — 
better teacher salaries, and a new 
public hospital. Someone, ostensibly 
the city commission, but probably 
other powerful men in the city, sug- 
gested a sales tax of two per cent 
which would be divided according 
to some formula between teachers 
and the hospital. This would be on 
top of the Alabama state sales tax 
of two per cent. It looked to some 
like the perfect plan. 

The teachers went to work; they 
scoured the town, put out literature, 

(Continued on page 51) 


A YOUNG BUT LUSTY 
PROJECT 
(From page 44) 


praise show that this campaign is 
needed and that it is really effective. 

The International Committee on 
Public Affairs for the United States 
has made it clear that Kiwanis has 
no desire to cry wolf. On the 
other hand, it is wise to remember 
that Joseph Stalin has said again 
and again that, “There are two 
worlds of Communism and Capital- 
ism. They cannot forever live side 
by side.” Certainly there is a sinis- 
ter connection between Stalin’s 
statement and the mounting evi- 
dence that socialism and progressiv- 
ism (the wedge of Communism) are 
being promoted with an ever in- 
creasing intensity in our schools, 
our everyday life and even in some 
churches. We must face the fact 
that sound-thinking Americans must 
sell our American Way of Life at 
every opportunity. 

Seven issues of the “It’s Fun To 
Live In America” folders have been 
distributed to date and number 8 is 
now being shipped. Already, one 
out of every three Kiwanis clubs in 
America has canvassed its members, 
asking them to utilize these folders 
each month as inserts with payroll 
envelopes, statements, circulars, and 
all other types of correspondence. 
Clubs also are distributing them in 
churches, schools, and all other 
places where large numbers of 
people congregate. 

There is no end to the list of dif- 
ferent and effective ways the pam- 
phlets are being used. When the 
Freedom Train reached Paducah, 
Kentucky the Kiwanis Club of Pa- 
ducah had members on hand who 
gave a pamphlet to each one of the 
10,000 persons who passed through 
the train. Many of those who 
glanced at the folders said, “It IS 
fun to live in America!” 

A total of over 9,400,000 of the 
first seven issues has been dis- 
tributed. Pamphlet number 8 is now 
being shipped and there are four 
more issues to come. If the already 
phenomenal pace that has been set 
is kept up, between 15,000,000 and 
18,000,000 of these graphic picturiza- 
tions of our American Way of Life 
will be distributed by the end of 
the year. This, then, will be Ki- 
wanis’ 1948 contribution in preserv- 
ing the ideals upon which our coun- 
try was founded, “that all men are 
created equal: that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” THE END 
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Cities Mechanize Refuse Disposal 
Both incineration and the sanitary 
landfill method of city refuse disposal 
are increasing in popularity, the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association reports. 
Still predominant but on the decline, 
meanwhile, is the old-fashioned method 
of getting rid of refuse by feeding it 
to hogs according to a recent survey 
by Engineering News-Record. Of 300 
US cities surveyed, forty-one per cent 
still use the hog-feeding method. Twen- 
ty-eight per cent of the cities use in- 
cinerators, while the relatively new 
sanitary landfill method is being used 
by twenty-five per cent. 


Forty Cities Adopt Managers 
Forty more cities have adopted the 
council-manager plan of government 
since the first of the year according to 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. This brings the total of cities 
and counties in the United States under 
this plan to 799. In addition, three cities 
in Alaska, one in Puerto Rico, thirty- 
six in Canada and four in Ireland have 
chosen this form of government. 


One-fifth Live In “Dry” Areas 
Fifteen years after repeal, nearly one- 
fifth of the US population lives in areas 
which are legally “dry,” the American 
Municipal Association reports. Esti- 
mates by state liquor officials and others 
indicate that between 26,000,000 and 
26,500,000 Americans reside in states 
or localities which have voted to pro- 
hibit sale of anything stronger than 
beer. Between the repeal of prohibition 
in 1933 and the end of 1947, 15,694 local 
option elections were held involving 
the sale of distilled spirits. Many were 
held last year. 

Some 4,934 local units in thirty-five 
states are under no-license restrictions 
on liquor sales. Kansas, Mississippi and 
Oklahoma are dry throughout. In one 
group of nineteen states where local 
option vote is by cities and towns, 2,985 
localities ban liquor sales. In fourteen 
other states, 951 counties have voted 
no-license. In an overlapping group of 
five states, 998 townships and other 
small units are likewise dry. 


Drunks Get “Screen Test” 

Drivers arrested on drunk charges in 
Pomona, California will be “starred” in 
their own minute-movie productions at 
police headquarters. The American Mu- 
nicipal Association reports that sound 
recordings and movies will be made of 
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Pomona drunk driver suspects’ actions, 
all of which may be presented later as 


evidence in court. The “screen test” 
will be coupled with a sobriety exam- 
ination including a line-walking test, 
a “pass-pointing” test, and the revolv- 
ing Rhomberg test to measure reflex 
action. Further, a doctor will check the 
driver’s eyes, speech, gait, balance, 
breath and general behavior. 


Cities Record Council Sessions 
Berkeley, California recently installed 
equipment to record city council meet- 
ings for public reference, the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association re- 
ports. “The city clerk also will take 
full but not verbatim notes from the 
recordings,” according to the Associa- 
tion, “and the discs will be available 
to the public in the clerk’s office.” Just 
the highlights of the sessions will be 
transcribed, not the entire proceedings 
of each meeting. Other cities are using 
similar means to preserve and elabo- 
rate the public record. The Nashville 
city council has recorded hearings on 
bus fare increases, and Knoxville city 
officials are planning to record council 
meetings also. San Diego uses record- 
ers to transcribe speeches, for making 
spot checks on the police radio, and in 
recording conference discussions. 


Parking Meter Controversy 
Installation of parking meters was ap- 
proved recently in Alabama _ while 
North Dakota voters outlawed use of 
these devices. The Municipal Finance 
Officers Association reports that a de- 
cision of the Alabama supreme court 
reverses a ruling of some ten years 
ago which prevented installation of the 
meters by any city. The court now 
holds use of meters is legal. In North 
Dakota, voters at a recent state elec- 
tion approved a referendum outlawing 
parking meters. The measure was 
passed by a narrow margin. 


Civie Leaders Help Government 
Citizen committees are playing an in- 
creasingly vital role in programming 
local government improvements, the 
American Municipal Association re- 
ports. The spotlight of research by citi- 
zen committees is being focused on mu- 
nicipal finances in at least three major 
cities—Detroit, Milwaukee and Phila- 
delphia. Elsewhere citizen committees 
are participating increasingly in special 
fields of governmental study ranging 
from new taxes to human relations of 
minority groups. 

In Richmond, Virginia a_ thirteen- 
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member committee is investigating city 
welfare services. The committee was 
appointed by the mayor to gather facts 
and present them to the public. Rela- 
tionships among the federal, state and 
local governments with regard to social 
welfare are being emphasized in the 
study. The mayor of Milwaukee has 
appointed a five-man committee to an- 
swer the question, “What are the fiscal 
problems Milwaukee will face in the 
next decade?” Detroit is appointing a 
committee to investigate new sources 
of municipal revenue. It will include 
representatives of principal civic and 
taxpayers’ organizations. Philadelphia’s 
economy committee is also studying 
sources of municipal revenue. Denver’s 
mayor recently named a new human 
relations committee. The group succeeds 
a temporary committee which completed 
its function by presenting a survey on 
living conditions of minority groups in 
the city, and opportunities for them in 
the fields of health, employment and 
recreation. Miami's ten-member com- 
mittee of citizens is conducting a six- 
ty-day study of blighted areas in the 
city. In Portland, Oregon a committee of 
fifteen citizens is studying moderniza- 
tion of the local civil service system. 


Rural Fire Protection 

The sight of a farmer watching help- 
lessly while his house or barns burn 
down is becoming less frequent through 
organization of rural fire protection 
districts according to the American 
Public Works Association. Colorado is 
among foremost states in current rural 
fire-fighting activities, the Association 
reports. Twenty-five or more fire dis- 
tricts in rural Colorado are being or- 
ganized under state legislation passed 
last year. The statutes permit rural fire 
districts to finance themselves by mill 
levies on all taxable property, by bor- 
rowing, and by bond issue. The dis- 
tricts are motorized 
fire-fighting equipment to travel over 
rural roads, and will maintain carefully- 
planned telephone communications. 

A pin-point fire locating system is an 
integral part of the district plan. A 
special system of grid coordinates plot- 
ted on a map of the fifty-two square 
mile area permits exact location of ev- 
ery house and barn. Each building is 
numbered on the map. A copy of the 
map is posted near each rural telephone 
and in the fire station. 


purchasing fast 


Cities Hex Dim Bistros 

The dim-lit “upholstered manhole” 
type of tavern may be on the way out 
of fashion in California. Pasadena has 
passed an ordinance requiring minimum 
lighting of “at least one foot candle in 
all parts of public places serving al- 
coholic beverages,” the International 
City Managers’ Association reports, 
and the Los Angeles council has in- 
structed the city attorney to draft a 
similar law. The Pasadena let-there- 
be-light order also requires that tav- 
erns have “a clear view window or 
opening from the main entrance side, 


not less than four feet square.” 
THE END 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 





U.S. SAVINGS BONDS DIVISION 





August 16, 1948 


Dear Mr. Mosser: 

The services rendered by Kiwanians across the nation in the recent Security 
Loan Campaign were so outstanding that I want to report to them specially on 
some results of it that did not show in the official sales figures. 

The fact that the drive siphoned off $2,798,183,000 from the money supply into 
United States Savings Bonds is very important at a time when we are all so 
keenly concerned with checking price inflation and building economic stability for 
the nation. The investment of $1,136,023,000 of this sum in Series E Bonds by in- 
dividuals was most significant, for much of that was money that might have been 
spent to increase upward pressure on prices; instead it has been stored up as 
future buying power. That is one phase in which the work of Kiwanians counted 
heavily. 

However, there are other gains even more important because of their long-range 
benefits. The Security Loan campaign added some 2,000 firms to those offering 
the Payroll Savings Plan to their employees. It increased payroll savers by some 
2,500,000, bringing the total up past 7,000,000 in the nation. It brought additional 
thousands of bank depositors into the Bond-A-Month Plan. We all know that 
regular, planned saving is what counts most in building personal financial security 
as well as national economic stability; that through these Plans millions of Amer- 
icans acquire habits of thrift and wise money management, and that the end result 
is to strengthen our economic defenses against whatever the future may bring. 

The success of the Security Loan in the face of rising living costs is a splendid 
testimonial to the sound sense of millions of Bond buyers and to the patriotic work 
of the volunteers who helped sell them. Among these, Kiwanians deserve more 
credit than any number of words could express. I hope this attempt to convey 
our gratitude to them can appear in the next issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Plans are now being shaped to extend the gains of the Security Loan. The Na- 
tional Organizations Committee for Savings Bonds will hold a planning conference 
in September under the chairmanship of your own Secretary, O. E. ‘Pete’ Peter- 
son. We know we can rely on our national organizations, with their 50 million 
members, in the continuing promotion and sale of Savings Bonds, and that 





Kiwanians will again show the way. 


Mr. J. Belmont Mosser 
President 

Kiwanis International 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania 





Sincerely, 
VERNON L. CLARK 
National Director 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division 








THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
(From page 15) 


it into being. Much is made of our 
privileges under the republic. Not 
nearly enough of our responsibili- 
ties—not the least of which is the 
obligation of every citizen to see to 
it that his government functions 
properly: that its laws, good or bad, 
are honored, and that the bad ones 
are altered or removed. It is to the 
undying honor of organizations like 
Kiwanis that they make participa- 
tion in law-making a spearhead of 
their activity programs. Nothing in- 
vites abridgement of a nation’s free- 
doms more quickly than a citizenry 
that stands with its back turned to 
its government! 

In this connection—and, indeed, 
pertinent to all the foregoing—I 
should like to recount an incident 
observed one summer evening in 
San Francisco. 

Three young sailors came down 
one of the steep hills. Two of them 
were engaged in the gripes common 
to their kind. They didn’t like the 
officers, they didn’t like their food 
and the Navy was a mess. The third, 


a philosophic fellow, tiring of the 
argument and wanting to put his 
buddies in better humor, suddenly 
stepped between them, took the arm 
of each and announced in tones cal- 
culated to inform the city: 

“The only thing wrong with the 
Navy is us!” 

So it is with America. We have 
achieved grandly and can continue 
to, so long as our faith in ourselves 
remains at once strong and critical. 

Our government is created in our 
own image and likeness. It reflects 
our virtues and our vices, and the 
power to shape and improve it is 
in our hands. 

Say that our passion for equality 
is overweening. We can hedge it by 
greater attention to our liberties. 
Say that our educational system is 
not up to scratch. We can bring it 
up. Say that we overdo resistance 
to authority. Nothing prevents our 
inculecating in ourselves a greater 
awareness of the fact that we and 
our government are one and the 
same. 

Call this nation what you like. 
The only thing wrong with it is us! 

THE END 
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THE CITY THAT LOST FAITH 
(From page 48) 


sent pamphlets home to the parents. 
The teachers are a formidable group 
when aroused, and they were all for 
this new tax which would raise their 
salaries. The daily newspapers came 
out for it, and ran daily articles and 
editorials. The medical profession 
wanted it for the hospital. Civic 
clubs supported it. Some few persons 
questioned the form of the tax, and 
some of the merchants objected to 
a city sales tax because of its effect 
on their business. But anyone who 
objected was accused of being op- 
posed to education and health. So 
the opposition kept silent. 

When the election came, the city 
officials and others were amazed. 
The sales tax was defeated despite 
the absence of any serious organized 
opposition. When interested persons 
began to analyze the vote and to 
ask questions, the two most frequent 
answers were: 
too high,” and “How can we trust 
the city to use this money for teach- 
er salaries and for a hospital?” 

Fortunately for the teachers, a 
few months. later the entire state 
passed a constitutional amendment 
to its income tax law which permits 
certain proceeds to be used for in- 
creasing teacher salaries. But the 


hospital was still a problem. The | 


federal government, through its 
Hill-Burton bill, would put up one 
dollar for every two dollars raised 
locally. But the money had to be 
forthcoming, and no one knew how 
to raise it. 

Someone suggested an increased 
property tax. The tax here is not 
excessive and an additional four- 
mill tax would not be too burden- 
some. Many persons thought this 
tax a much better plan than the re- 
gressive sales tax. Again organiza- 
tions stumped the city; the papers 
gave news and editorial support; 
prominent persons spoke for it; 
many of the large property owners 
supported the tax as a fair and 
needed measure. But this time there 
was more open opposition. One radio 
station came out strongly against the 
tax and its local commentator even 
went so far as to misrepresent many 
facts concerning the need and oper- 
ation of a hospital. 

During the campaign I was teach- 
ing in a local college. My class spent 
some time discussing the tax, and 
the questions which I heard most 
frequently were: “What about the 
cigarette tax?” “How can we be 
certain that this new tax will be 
used as intended?” The comments 
ran like this: “It will be a political 
hospital.” “There will be too much 
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chance for graft.” “I don’t trust the 
politicians.” Always that fear of 
another hoax. Always that distrust 
of the politicians. 

The day came, the people went to 
the polls, and the tax was again de- 
feated. And the community still had 
no hospital. Strangely enough, the 
tax was supported in those precincts 
where the tax would have been 
heaviest. In the poorer precincts 
where the people would have paid 
the least but gained the most in 
hospital services, it was defeated. 

How long will the results of that 
original sin continue to visit new 
city administrations? No one knows. 
But the commission has learned the 


hard way that it’s much more diffi- 
cult to correct an error than never 
to have committed it in the first 
place. And it looks as if it is going 
to take years of good honest ad- 
ministration before the public is 
going to forget. It’s a good guess 
that the city commission will think 
a long time before it again breaks 
faith with its people. THE END 





Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs !0''x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, Mow... cece $16.50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5'', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 

Engraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with many 

new items now ready. 


“Old Glory’? Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 
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BUILD AND OWN 
A PROFITABLE TRAILER PARK 


Substantial profits are being made 
in trailer parks accommodating 
the more-than-million responsi- 
ble citizens who own trailer 
coaches. There is a fine oppor- 
tunity for a good trailer park in 
your community. T.C.M.A. can 
give you valuable facts and guid- 


ance, even to free architect’s plans 
and the specific advice of experts 
retained by the Association. 

As a first step, ask for'‘Planning 
@ Profitable Trailer Park,’’ contain- 
ing a wealth of pictures, diagrams 
and cost data. Writeto Trailer Parks 
Dept. at address below. Box 924 





TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
CIVIC OPERA BUILDING e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


free. 
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Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful . . . 
to make them last longer, the J. 1. Holcomb Research 
Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 
‘y tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 
of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 
types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


* WRITE FOR THEM. .. State type of floor. No obligation. The use 
of these Laboratory Reseorch Bulletins will beoutify your floors... 


lengthen their life . . . save you money on labor, materials and floors. 
1896 — 1948 
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J. l. HOLCOM 


inDBIiANAPOLIS ~~ 4 
THE NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR OF @LEANING TOOLS AND CLEANING CHEMICALS 
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AT THE SECOND annual conference 
of the National Institute of City and 
Town Clerks, which was held recently 
at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, Arthur J. Shinners was unani- 
mously elected president. Kiwanian 
Shinners is an active member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. 





ociiemeai of the North Carolina 
Dental Society for the next year is 
Dr. Cleon W. Sanders, a charter mem- 
ber of the Benson-Meadow, North 
Carolina club. 


FURTHER scholastic honors came re- 
cently to International Trustee Lee F. 
Campbell, of Middlesboro, Kentucky, 
when he was elected to the Board of 
Trustees and also to the Executive 
Committee of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity at Harrogate, Tennessee. He 
has been active in Lincoln Memorial 
University work for a number of years, 
has served on the faculty and more 
recently played an important part in 
raising $130,000 for a new physical edu- 
cation plant for the school. 


A prominent Kentucky merchant, 
Lee was reelected a trustee for a two- 
year term at the 32nd annual conven- 
tion in Chicago. He has served as 
president of the Middlesboro club, 
governor of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District, and chairman of both the Dis- 
trict and International Committees on 
Achievement Reports. He now is chair- 
man of the International Finance Com- 
mittee and a member of the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee. 


RALPH ALBERS, president of the Pit- 
man, New Jersey Key club, recently 
signed a major league contract. Fol- 
lowing Ralph’s graduation from Pit- 
man High School where over a three- 
year span he compiled one of the most 
outstanding scholastic records ever 
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made on a South Jersey Diamond, Ralph 
signed a three-year contract with the 
Boston Braves of the National League. 
The nineteen-year-oid southpaw had 
been sought after by no less than four- 
teen big-league scouts. In the past 
high school season his record included 
four one-hit games, three two-hitters, 
two three-hitters, plus the climax of a 
no-hit, no-run game in the final game 
of the season against his school’s 
ancient rival, Clayton High School. 


LEE HUNTER of the North Amarillo, 
Texas club has been selected as “Man 
of the Year” by the Amarillo Toast- 
masters club. The major factor in the 
selection of Kiwanian Hunter. was his 
excellent record as a worker with 
youth. Success of that work is attested 
to by absence of juvenile delinquency 
in the North Amarillo area. 





he MONTH OF September brings 
to Kiwanian Henry Traxler, of Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, two days of celebra- 
tion. September 15 will be his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as City Manager of 
Janesville and on September 20 he will 
celebrate his twenty-fifth year as a 
Kiwanian. Kiwanian Traxler is a grad- 
uate engineer of the University of Wis- 
consin and for a number of years be- 
fore becoming City Manager, he was a 
consulting engineer with his own firm. 


THE HONORARY degree of Doctor of 
Education was conferred upon Presi- 
dent Harlie L. Smith of William Woods 
College by Westminster College at its 
annual Commencement exercise held 
recently. Harlie is a member of the 
Fulton Kiwanis club and in 1934 was 
governor of the Missouri-Kansas-Ar- 
kansas District. He served as a mem- 
ber of the International Committee on 
Classification and Membership in 1936. 


SAFETY AT THE CROSSROADS 
(From page 47) 


patrol was organized. A dramatic 
illustration of their value comes 
from Philadelphia. 

Because of a debate over liability 
in case of accident, the Philadelphia 
Board of Education disbanded all 
school patrols. They remained in- 
active for two years while the legal 
problem was being thrashed out. 
Finally the state legislature amended 
the school code, disposing of the 
problem of liability, and the patrols 
were reorganized. 

During the two years while there 
were no patrols, there were 1,200 
more children hurt than in the pre- 
ceding two years! 


Ir your city has not yet climbed 
aboard this bandwagon that rolls 
along saving child lives year after 
year, your group has a wonderful 
opportunity to spark its partici- 
pation in the school safety patrol 
program. Detroit, Syracuse, Toledo 
and Pittsburgh have set outstanding 
examples to follow. 

Get the backing of the board of 
education and the school adminis- 
tration. It must be their program, 
but your group can work on the 
sidelines and push it along. 

Plan from the very beginning to 
adopt the standard uniform and pro- 
cedures—they are recognized by 
motorists everywhere as the sign of 
the school patrolman on the job. 

Remember that membership in a 
school safety patrol gives training 
for citizenship. The development of 
community pride and civic achieve- 
ment in these youngsters that results 
from their actually taking part in a 
civic endeavor pays off big dividends 
in later years. 

When these young patrol members 
learn to drive in a few years, they 
will be much more conscious of safe 
and proper driving techniques. They 
will want to take part in driver 
training programs in high school. 
They will know the foolhardiness of 
unsafe adult drivers and the menace 
of the city’s streets. 

Let them know you stand behind 
them by rewarding their safety ac- 
tivities with planned outings, parties 
and ball games that youngsters 
enjoy. Help them realize the fruits 
of community service by encourag- 
ing their efforts. 

There are your citizens of tomor- 
row—Jimmy Smith and his fellow- 
patrolmen—standing today on a curb 
with their arms outstretched, pro- 
tecting the lives of other boys and 
girls. THE END 
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Q. Are members of the High 
Twelve Club eligible for active mem- 
bership in Kiwanis? 

A. Yes. The International High 
Twelve Club is not a service club of 
like character to Kiwanis International, 
because of three distinguishing charac- 
teristics: first, only members of the Free 
and Accepted Masons are eligible for 
membership; second, there is no clas- 
sification based on vocation; and, third, 
members need not be executives. 


Q. Our club has quite a_ large 
membership waiting list. Do the men 
whose names appear on the list have 
any standing as Kiwanians, and should 
they pay membership fees and dues? 

A. There should be no such thing as 
a waiting list in Kiwanis, and conse- 
quently the question of membership 
fees and dues should not arise. When- 
ever the physical limitations of its 
meeting place prevent a club from ad- 
ding other interested, qualified commu- 
nity leaders to its membership, it should 
consider sponsoring a new Kiwanis 
club. 


Q. A loeal manufacturer has 
found it necessary to resign from the 
club. He has requested that his plant 
superintendent take his place in the 
club and use the balance of his fi- 
nance credit. Is this possible? 

A. No. Membership in a Kiwanis 
club is an individual matter; member- 
ship is never granted to an organiza- 
tion. If your club chooses to elect the 
plant superintendent to membership, 
he should pay a new membership fee 
as well as prorated dues for the balance 
of the year. It is not proper to transfer 
dues or membership fees from one 
member to another. 


Q. An honorary member of our 
club has requested a membership card, 
Is it proper that he should have this 
identification? 

A. Yes. The usual practice is for the 
secretary to write “Honorary” across 
the card and initial it. 


Q. We understand that clubs have 
been asked to tighten up on the ad- 
mission of new members by adhering 
more closely to the classification rules. 
We now have two general building 
contractors in the club and wish to 
add another who specializes in the 
construction of apartment houses. 
Would it be proper for us to admit 
him to membership? 

A. Yes. Your club would be justified 
in creating the classification “apartment 
house contractor” in addition to “gen- 
eral contractor.” The purpose of our 
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; é See ? | ge 
classification principle is to assure that | 'y , 


the membership of each club will rep- 
resent a cross-section of the business, | 
professional and agricultural life of the 
community. Care must be exercised not | 
to, over-expand any major cieaslian.) 
tion such as “building contractor” which | 
would result in an unbalanced repre- | 
sentation in the club. | 


Q. Where will the International 
Convention be held in 1949? 
A. In Atlantic City, New Jersey, | 
June 19-23. 


Q. How should a visiting Kiwani- 
an be introduced at a weekly club 
meeting ? 

A. The procedure usually followed 
is for the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee to introduce the visitor. An- 
other effective plan is for a member 
of the club to act as a host to the vis- 
itor and introduce him at the time in- 
troductions are called for. A number 
of clubs have composed a special Ki- 
wanis welcome song which is sung im- 
mediately after the introductions have 
been completed. 


Q. What is the difference between 
the oganization date and the charter | 
date of our club. On which date | 
should we celebrate the club’s anni-| 
versary? | 

A. When the group has met the re= | 
quirements of membership, a meeting | 
is held for the purpose of adopting by- | 
laws and electing officers. The date of | 
that meeting is called the completion or | 
organization date, and it appears on the | 
new club’s charter. The charter date is | 
that on which the governor or his rep- | 
resentative presents the charter to the 
club some time later. Officially, a club 
should celebrate its anniversary during 
the week of its organization date. 


Q. ‘Bingo’ has been legalized and 
licensed in our state. Would we still 
be violating the Kiwanis bylaws if 
we sponsor such a game at this year’s 
Festival? 

A. Kiwanis has established a rule of 
conduct in regard to money raising 
projects that has earned for it the re- 
spect and admiration of every commu- 
nity in which it operates. Even though 
a state law may authorize “Bingo” and 
other games of chance, it still is the de- 
sire of Kiwanis to maintain this high 
code of ethics and thereby win for itself 
even greater respect and support from 
the peoples of our two great countries. 
Suggestions relative to alternative proj- 
ects are being forwarded to you under 
separate cover. THE END 
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4 Choice Selection 
of Rare 
Seafood Delicacies 













Tonno ( Baby Blue Fin Tuna packed in pure 
olive oil), Smoked Oysters, Crab Meat, 
Smoked Salmon, and Five Different Cans 
of Salmon. A gift that will long be remem- 
bered. This attractively packaged gift, with 
card enclosed, in shipping container. Price 
includes delivery anywhere in U. S. or pos- 
sessions. Send names, addresses of recip- 
ients with your check or money order to: 
Special Activities Committee 
Bellingham Kiwanis Club 
P. O. Box 114, Bellingham, Wash. 


Ask your Club President for additional literature 


PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF 


THESE BOXES FOR YOUTH ACTIVITIES 














“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker’s Stands Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 

Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








Alaska King Salmon 


prepared, packaged and mailed 
direct to you by the 


JUNEAU KIWANIS CLUB 
to further our underprivileged child activities 


3 cans of delicious White King Salmon 
in gift package fresh caught and canned. 


$2.75 each pkg. 


Check or Money Order to 


KIWANIS CLUB 


BOX 61 JUNEAU, ALASKA 











520 N. Michigan Ave. 


Write for Advertising Rates 
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Chicago, Il. 
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PLASTICO EQUIPMENT 
for 
SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS 





% Kiwanis Clubs in 1947 sponsored 730 
Safety Patrols—an admirable achievement 
in community service and an invaluable 
contribution to the safety of our youth. 

Equip your patrol with PLASTICO white 
plastic Sam Browne belts, yellow flags, 
and yellow rubberized coats and hats. 
Write for complete literature, prices and 
Rules for the Operation of School Safety 
Patrols. 


PLASTICO, INCORPORATED 


Akron 8, Ohio 
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PEANUT CAPITAL 

















The Kiw s Club of Suffolk, Virginia, The 
World's Largest Peanut Market, is making 
w Kiwanians the opportunity 
; +e ; best n peanuts the Vira 3 
Extra Large, at a special price of $2.00 fc 
t tively packaged 5-pound bag of 
‘ be 
Place jer with s Nv Ss ny 
bags < } je s as will t your 
} t r yc wn eat 
,] W t a as ctea in 
1, . 58 ga each orde 
t f a tasty and nutritious suppie- 
+ + +} y diet 
Any profits realized by the club from the 
sale f these ¢ ts will be expended for 
the benefit of the Suffolk Recreational Pro- 
gram 
Ship ed bags, postage prepaid 
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Uity 
State 
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One of America's Distinguished Preparatory 
Schools. R.O.7.C. 1400-acre Campus. All 


Sports, including Fencing and LaCrosse. 84th 
Session. in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Catalog upon Request. 


FORT DEFIANCE, VIRGINIA 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. A Study 
in National Character. By Geoffrey 
Gorer. New York: Norton. $3.00. 

It is easy to assume that our national 
customs are universal. Take “dating,” 
for instance. Nearly every American 
boy or girl has dates, and we conclude 
that dating is a natural habit, done by 
all young people in all countries. 

As a matter of fact, according to the 
author of this work, dating is “the most 
singular feature of American social 
life.” It is practiced in no other nation! 

The same is true of hundreds of 
American modes and attitudes. In the 
eyes of Mr. Gorer, a British cultural 
anthropologist, our ways seem as quaint 
as those of the Fiji islanders seem to us. 

Gorer spent seven years in the United 
States studying national habits. His 
book is not a bundle of impressions. It 
is an attempt—highly successful, con- 
sidering the delicacy of the undertak- 
ing—to show the pattern of American 
life in a consistent and integrated form: 
not only what we do—but why. It is 
full of unexpected insights concerning 


such matters as the relationship of 
family customs and to governmental 
checks and balances. 


One of its most stimulating passages 
concerns the use of the term “sissy,” 
a word that has no equivalent in any 
other language. American hatred of 
the “sissy” is unique. Gorer traces it 
to the fact that American boys—to a 
degree not true of any other national 
group—are reared almost exclusively 
by women. As a result the adult male 
is possessed of an unusually high femi- 
nine element and his loathing of the 
“sissy” disguises a deep-seated fear of 
being one himself. 


Touchy readers may consider The 
American People embarrassing, if not 
incredible. Most are likely to find 
themselves chuckling, even as_ they 


realize that the shoe fits. 

BEING AN AMERICAN, By William 
O. Douglas. New York: John Day. 
$2.75. 

This is a collection—available in book 
form for the first time—of eight of Su- 
preme Court Justice Douglas’ public 
speeches. The topics run the gamut 
from world government to Communism, 
but through them all runs the same 
theme: that making democracy work 
is the individual responsibility of 
every adult American. 

THE MACKENZIE, By Leslie Roberts. 
New York: Rinehart. $3.75. 

The story of the Mackenzie River is 

the story of Northwest Canada—of the 
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dramatic commercial conflict between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
North West Company; of the darkest 
days of World War II when the 11,000- 
mile, forest-flanked Canadian stream 
became a highway for the shipment of 
material to Russia; and of the discovery 
in its clayey banks of a rare metal 
known as uranium. 

Mr. Roberts, a Canadian newspaper 
man, has drawn a vivid and informa- 
tive word picture of the river, the 
region through which it flows, and the 
people and industries it serves. 


THE LIVING IS EASY. By Dorothy 

West. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
As a device for spreading tolerance, 
fiction has an advantage over other 
kinds of writing. Its appeal is to the 
emotions and it is in that realm, 
rather than in the mental, that the vi- 
rus of intolerance roots. 

Reason enough to call attention to 
The Living Is Easy, a fictional portrait 
of upper class Boston Negroes. The 
ill-educated Negro has widely 
treated in American novels, the cul- 
tured Negro rarely and usually too 
condescendingly or too sentimentally. 
It is a credit to Miss West that in her 
first novel she has brought a signifi- 
cant but little known segment of Amer- 
ican life into clear, sympathetic focus 

Her story concerns a pretty Southern- 
er who, coming to Boston as the wife 
of a prosperous fruit dealer, connives 
her way into society and manages to 
rule—and occasionally ruin—a number 
of lives. Throughout a series of en- 
grossing incidents runs the sometimes 
overlooked truth that the natural hu- 
man desire for importance is strongest 
in those who have the least opportunity 
of achieving it. In some such people 
it takes the form of loud clothes and 
eccentric behavior. In the class of 
Negroes limned by Miss West it con- 
sists of being a shade more snobbish 
and conservative than the most ultra- 
aristocratic white person. Miss West 
has humor, taste and warmth—and 
what is most effective of all, genuine 
story-telling skill. 


JOHN GOFFE’S MILL. By George 

Woodbury. New York: Norton, $3.00. 
These are the memoirs of an archeolo- 
gist who left his white collar job to 
create a freer life for himself and his 
family by resurrecting and operating 
a long unused grit and saw mill in 
Bedford, New Hampshire. Today the 
Woodburys enjoy the fruits of ten- 
years’ toil: ownership of an industry in 


been 
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which they are both management and 
labor; a living that is adequate without 
being excessive; and the spiritual satis- 
faction of feeling themselves to be “na- 
ture’s hired men . . . the undegraded 
who work proudly with their hands 
and are humble only in the face of 
God.” 

The author’s record of his unique 
“back-to-the-land” venture is mildly 
philosophical. He raises, among other 
things, the question of whether private 
enterprise can be both large and free; 
and in modest, humorous, slightly sen- 
timental manner touches on contem- 
porary problems such as conservation, 
the relationship of the individual to 
large-scale industry and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. By Andre 

Visson. New York: Doubleday. $2.75. 
Here is a critical summary of European 
misconceptions, prejudices about and 
suspicions of America and the motives 
behind the Marshall Plan. The author 
—born in Russia and reared in Switz- 
erland and England—makes clear that 
European misunderstandings of the 
United States pre-date the Soviet 
Union. The Communists attempt to 
exploit these misunderstandings, but 
they did not create them. 

The book is shocking but not pessi- 
mistic. The author rightly feels that 
by holding European misconceptions up 
to the light and showing their origins, 
he can serve the cause of American- 
European understanding. 


A FAITH FOR YOU. By Broke Peters 

Church. New York: Rinehart. $2.75. 
Intelligently and informally written 
analysis of thirty American religions. 
The book traces religious symbolism 
to its roots and winds up with a chapter 
answering the questions people ask 
concerning the Salvation Army, the 
Masons and other religious or semi- 
religious groups. There is a wonderful- 
ly comprehensive glossary of religious 
terms and two bibliographies of other 
books on the subject. 


FARMING IN AMERICA. By Harold 

S. Sloan. New York: Harper. $1.80. 
Although written for high school stu- 
dents, this general picture of American 
farming from its beginnings to now 
is packed with useful data for all 
readers. Nearly every phase of current 
farming is discussed, including small 
farms, commercial farms, subsistence 
farms, production control, bases for ar- 
riving at selling prices, soil conserva- 
tion, cooperatives and future prospects. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Paul 
W. Tappan. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. $4.50. 


PROBLEMS OF CHILD DELINQUEN- 
CY. By Merrill. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 


DELINQUENCY CONTROL. By Carr. 
New York: Harper. 


These three works are reference books, 
é 
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on the same general subject but each 
one approaches the problem from a 
different angle. 

Juvenile Delinquency is the most 
comprehensive. It covers the psycho- 
logical and social factors together with 
the legal and social-work aspects in- 
volved in correcting delinquency. It 
describes the nature of delinquency, its 
frequency and causes, and the develop- 
ment and role of courts and other 
agencies. 

Delinquency Control is rather moral- 
istic in tone and treats only limited 
portions of the subject. Problems Of 
Child Delinquency is an excellent dis- 
cussion but one confined to the psycho- 
logical aspects. 


DEVELOPING YOUR EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY. By Howard Smith. 225 
Pages. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $3.00. 

An attempt to provide a working plan, 

whereby the reader can direct the same 

efforts and thinking which he now ex- 

pends, toward the specific goal of im- 

proving his executive ability. 

It is a logical and neatly organized 
presentation of ways in which to obtain 
the qualities of leadership. Topics cov- 
ered include ways of overcoming per- 
sonality problems, making decisions, 
speech-making before small groups and 
clubs, how to give oneself publicity and 
how to plan one’s own advancement. 

—Milton Lomask 
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Pre-Publication Price 


($5.00 after October 10) 


SS ANECDOTES 


@ Yes, there are many joke books. But 
here is a reference volume that shows 
you how to take a particular story and 
use it to illustrate a specific point. AN- 
THOLOGY OF ANECDOTES contains the 
best stories—the most uszble anecdotes 
—a trained editorial staff has gleaned 
indis- 


from a thousand sources. An 


pensable aid to all who talk in public. 


| ANTHOLOGY of 


ad 


Edited by Maxwell Droke 


Onder Yow... 





=x | aed SAVE! 


good introduction 





= On publication, ANTHOLOGY 
i OF ANECDOTES will be priced 
at $5—a great value for the 
} money. But by ordering Now, 
_ you may have this big, helpful 
book for only $4.50—a saving 
of 10%. So, don’t delay. Order 

today! 


DROKE HOUSE...Indianapolis 


" Meet-the-Situation” 
STORIES... F 


Are you filling a return en- 
gagement? Must you apolo- 
gize for lack of preparation; 
reading from manuscript; 


ters; Tall Tales; ‘‘Silly- 
Billies”; sections on How and 
When to tell anecdotes. 


length of talk? No matter the & 
Situation, there are stories se- | sen 
lected to meet the need. Also. | _ the! 
additional anecdotes, classi- | cial 
fied under 600 heads; stories | 
for Chairmen and Toastmas- | Add: 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Droke Housg, Indianapolis 


America's largest publisher of Speech Material 


REE...for Cash with Order 


If you prefer to send $4.50 with your order (Money- 
Back Guarantee) we'll include, without charge, a copy 
of booklet, Dictionary of Humorous Definitions, 


Se Mail BEFORE Oct. 10,1948 —————— — — = 


Dep’t K 

1 me, postpaid, ANTHOLOGY OF ANECDOTES. I'll return 
900k in 10 days, or send you $4.50 in payment at Spe- 
Pre-publication Price. (Price afteg¥October 10, $5.) 
$ 


Name : e-----.-. 


C) Check if you attach $4.50, entitling you to FREE copy 
of Dictionary.of Humorous Definitions. Same return privilege. 
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We write speeches on any sub- 
Confidential “‘Speeches 
For Every Occasion, oedinctiion | $2.00. Public aking Mapn- 
ual, $2.00, Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Gaide, $2.00 AY dat nf - yrepared talks mailed free u + request 
JOKES ™ cokes and gy = Talk mailed 
me ontbiy, $10.00 « year. Speaker's Joke Book, 
2 00 Toaatmaster's Humor Guide, $2.00. Stag Night stories .§2. 
ch Lines §:.00 

PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 
Ladies’ Night Program, $6.00. Best 

Olab @ Lodge Stunts, $200 Many Others 


“Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 











We specialize in the de- 
sign and manufacture of 
every type of solid bronze 
tablet — Honor Rolls, 
Memorials, Testimonials, 
Awards, Building Signs, 
etc. You will be pleased 
at our surprisingly low 
prices, Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue. 














“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., Inc. 


AN AMERICAN LABOR UNION e 


While patriotic Americans are being 
kicked out of Communist-dominated 


unions, there is one big union that has 
refused membership to Kremlinites, 
and has done so fér years. It is the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America—headed by “Big 
Bill” Hutcheson. Long before the pol- 


| iticians in Washington saw their mis- 
| take in cuddling up to the reds and 


Dept. K, 570 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. pinks, the carpenters tock steps to keep 


PRINT YOUR OWN 






| 





ORDER NO 


POST CARDS __ %/ 





Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts...saves time and money...very easy 
to use. GEM STENCIL DUPL ICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists... hundreds of uses 
for every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instruc- 
tions and 60-page Book of Ideas. Every Gem 
is fully GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 
Free Trial Offer: Try it petere you ies hy 
it! Write or use coupon below an GEM 
OUTFIT will be sent you postpaid. After 
10 days, send only $7.5 50 or return the 
GEM, no questions asked. The GEM must 
sell itself; you be the judge. 


SEND NO MONEY «+ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


BOND EQUIPMENT ys Dept. 103 
513 Olive Street, St., is 1, Mo. 
Rush me the GEM aé¥utlined above: 
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NAME 





ADDRESS 





cTry STATE 


FOR HALLOWE’E 


RUBBER MASKS 


Cover Entire Head 


SoLifelike People Gasp 
Molded from the best grade flexible 
rubber, these masks are so real, so 
life-like, people actually gasp in 
astonishment and surprise. Cover en- 
tire head, yet you see through “‘eyes’’, 
breathe, smoke, talk, eat through 
mouth. Hand-painted for realism. 
Wonderful for every masking occa- 

. For adults and children alike. 


3 ham 









2 











CHECK MASK|SEND NO MONEY! 


State mask wanted and mail order to- 


(MONKEY 
“ LADY /"BLAC day. On arrival y Postman plus 
att a C.0.D. postage, Sanitary laws pro- 
SISATAN WoI0T hibit return of worn masks, We guar- 


All above are $2.98 | ®"tee all masks perfect. Write now, 


‘Rubber For Molds, Inc. Dept. 549-L 
Chicago 31, ill. 





6044 N. Avondale, 











PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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| American 


|a single carpenter 


| these gentry out of their union. 

As a part of their ritual, the candi- 
date for membership is required to de- 
clare that “he is not now, and never 
will become a member of any revo- 
lutionary organization, or give aid, 
comfort, or support to any such organi- 
zation.” If he does, he forfeits his 
membership. 

This is no sudden conversion to the 
faith, Twenty years ago, 
they revoked the charter of one of their 
locals in New York City because it 
had fallen under Communist control. 

When the carpenters advocate Amer- 
icanism, they command respect. For 
theirs is the fourth largest union in the 
United States with 737,000 members in 
2,700 locals. 

As recently advised from their In- 
dianapolis headquarters, there was not 
on strike between 


the two oceans. Long before any pol- 


| itician, anywhere, had come out for a 


“cooling off’ period in industrial dis- 
putes, this had been standard practice 
in this union for forty years. 

Nor can a handful of officers or mem- 
bers proclaim a strike. The union’s by- 
laws require the following procedure: 
If any demand is contemplated as to 
wages, hours, etc., each member of the 
local is notified by mail of a special 
meeting and the purpose of the meet- 
ing is stated. All members must at- 
tend the meeting. Members who do 
not attend are fined, unless illness or 
some other valid reason is given. Ex- 
cept for the fine for non-attendance, 
this is like the New England town 
meeting which we have always thought 
of as democracy at its best—govern- 
ment at the grass roots. 

On any question which may result 
in a strike, the vote is by secret ballot, 
and fifty-five per cent must vote “yes.” 
Then conferences between the local 
and the employer take place. If these 
do not result in an agreement, a rep- 
resentative from general headquarters 
is called in. If the parties still fail to 
agree, no strike can be called for sixty 
days. And then only if it is authorized 
by national headquarters. 





national 


back as 1916, the 
headquarters suspended sixty-one lo- 


As far 


cals in New York City, with 17,000 
members, for going out on an unau- 
thorized strike! 

The carpenters raised no hue and cry 
against the Mundt-Nixon Bill that was 
designed to bring the followers of the 
“Communist line” into the open. 

They would never raise any objection 
to a committee of Congress asking one 
of their members if he is a Communist. 
If he is, and has been lying about it, 
the carpenters are as anxious as any 
Congressman to find that out, and fire 
him from the union! 

The American flag is always on dis- 
play in their meetings. No other flag 
is seen there! 


FAIR PLAY IN CONGRESS @_ This 
column has reference to no person now 
under investigation by any Congres- 
sional committee. I want to make that 
plain. If Russian agents are prying into 
our military secrets, and if American 
citizens are helping them, they must be 
exposed. 

But for a long time some Congres- 
sional committee members have gone 
far beyond the limits of fair play. That 
practice must stop. A Senator has in- 
troduced a resolution providing that 
any person who thinks he has been 
defamed before a committee shall have 
the following rights: 

(1) To file his own sworn statement 
in reply, which must be made a part of 
the permanent record of the hearings. 
(2) To appear personally before the 
committee. (3) To compel the commit- 
tee to subpoena up to four witnesses in 
his behalf. (4) The right of counsel. 
(5) He, or his counsel, may cross-exam- 
ine witnesses. (6) No committee report 
shall be issued until it has been ap- 
proved by a majority of a quorum of 
the committee. (7) No committee state- 
ment, or report, charging misconduct 
by any person shall be published or 
filed unless and until the person charged 
shall be advised of the charge and shall 
have a reasonable opportunity to defend 
himself. 

If Congress is genuinely concerned 
about civil rights in this country, it 
should pass this, or some similar reso- 
lution, to govern its committees. It is 
intolerable that committee members, 
hungry for the headlines, should make 
sensational attacks on the good name of 
an American citizen in the newspapers 
or on the radio, and then give him no 
opportunity to defend himself. 

—Samuel B. Pettengill 
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Join the Parade 
of Clubs 

that are Erecting 
KIWANIS 

ROAD SIGNS 





INFORM OUT-OF-TOWN KIWANIANS OF 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF YOUR MEETING 


Tell the traveling public that your community boasts a Kiwanis 
club by installing new beaded reflector signs at the various 
approaches to your city. 

These attractive 16-gauge steel single-faced signs are 30 inches 
in diameter and carry the emblem in three colors. They will not 
peel, rust, discolor, or tarnish. 


BUT HURRY! 


Beaded reflector sign 
with two auxiliary plates 


ALBANY HOTEL Prices are headed upward. The beaded 
$9 6° 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 reflector sign, with two auxiliary plates, 


may be purchased now for $26. 
F.0.B., Clinton, Mass. 


DENVER 


Shipping Weight 35 Lbs. 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


§20 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © — GHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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—“ >) HOME PLAN BOOKS « ~ 


Deluxe iicmes 





“- 


DETROIT PUBLIC L 
PERIODICAL DIv 


enon? 


Home 








YourR HONE IN earon RANCH & SUBURBAN OUR FUTURE HOME— DE LUXE SMALL AMERICA’S BEST LOW NEW AMERICAN 
‘ens HOME HOMES—78_ designs 


80 home desi HOMES 102 attractive 72 pages of residence de- HOMES 210 different cosT S$—125 me- 
fireplace town and country designs signs summer cottages residence designs. A large lium and low cost de- of larger homes. $1.00 
i $1. 00 mall and large $1.00 and garden decoratio variety of small homes signs. Popular and prac 

. $1.0 ya $1.00 tical homes $1.00 





COLONIAL HOMES ARTISTIC HOMES NEW BRICK NEW SMALL LOW By USEy SELECTED HOMES SUNSHINE HOMES 
‘ wn story in truly artistic HOMES——-68 medium HOMES 60 small ES—34 econo An excellent variety 55 designs, Some 
Colonia home .50 esis 5 cost brick homes .50 practical designs. .50 ice an ie of homes ~ we without basements. - 
igt 50 a 























SPANISH & WEST MODERN HOME & SMALL SOUTHERN NEW DUPLEX DE- SUCCESSFUL FIRE. GARDEN DECORA. SPECIFICATIONS 
To AND CONTRACT— 


— HOMES GARDENING — 64 i8 designs SIGN 17 designs of PLACES—200 _ illus- 156 illustra- , NTR 
and Western pages home and gar some pr base- dup aan apartments trations, 80 pages .50 an and suggestions. Form to fill in 
— 3 oS . 50 okicuvah hens ae 


"50 den tips 


Building a home is important to everyone ... Here is a way to start 
cutting costs. Order a set of these beautiful Home Plan Books. You 
will find the home that suits your needs and Garlinghouse can supply 
the complete plans, lumber and mill lists at a cost from $7.50 to $25.00. ana iT ai 
Send today for one or ail of these dollar-saving sets of Home Plan wh rrecestis I oe 
Books, styled by the L. F. Garlinghouse Company, Inc. 








KAMP KABINS 





$4.00 SET OF PLAN BOOKS $7.00 SET OF PLAN BOOKS 
GET THIS $5.25 VALUE GET THIS $8.50 VALUE FOR ONLY $7.00 


FOR ONLY $4.00 NEW AMERICAN HOMES $1.00 SELECTED HOMES 
; LOW BUDGET HOMES 50 NEW DUPLEX BOOK se 
RANCH AND SUBURBA 
YOUR HOME IN ac enenens NEW SMALL HOMES 50 MODERN HOME AND GARDENING |... 
OUR FUTURE HOME ARTISTIC HOMES 50 GARDEN DECORATOR ; 
DE LUXE SMALL HOMES —s NEW BRICK HOMES ; SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES 
AMERICA'S BEST LOW COST HOMES SUNSHINE HOMES KAMP KABINS 
SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES ma GOOD LUCK BOOK si 

! SPANISH AND WESTERN HOMES SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT 

VALUE COLONIAL HOMES VALUE 

ALL THE ABOVE BOOKS IN ONE ORDER $4.00 ALL THE ABOVE BOOKS IN ONE ORDER $7.00 





Select any of the above books at the prices shown, or if you want a selection of books, order our $7.00 or $4.00 set of 
books—By ordering both the $7.00 and $4.00 sets you get all the 22 books shown above and you save money too!— 
The $7.00 and $4.00 sets in one order for ONLY $10.00 postpaid. 





Check or Postal Money Order Satisfactory. 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


114 E. 8TH, TOPEKA, KANSAS 








